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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Children with limited English proficiency make up an important and growing share of the 
students in U.S. public schools. These students — many of them foreign-bom or the children of 
recent immigrants with limited English proficiency — are expected to acquire the skills and 
knowledge that define the public school curriculum while at the same time mastering English as 
a second language. The challenge this poses to both students and schools has led to a number 
of educational responses (e.g., the spread of bilingual education and English-as-a-second language 
instructional practices, federal Title VII funding for supplemental language instruction) and a 
good deal of research. It has also led to a number of legal battles, often involving the 
interpretation of Title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, which prohibits discrimination on the 
basis of national origin. In the most prominent case, Lau v. Nichols (1974), the Supreme Court 
ruled that Title VI entitled LEP students to special language-related services to ensure effective 
access to education. 

As a reflection of the importance attached to successfully educating children whose native 
language is not English, the U.S. Department of Education’s longitudinal study of Chapter 1 
assistance, Prospects, includes a component devoted to the analysis of limited English proficient 
(LEP) students. Chapter 1, renamed Title I in 1994, is the primary federal program of assistance 
for educating disadvantaged students. The current report is the second of two focused on the 
LEP population. A cross-sectional description of LEP students and their educational services 
during the 1991-1992 school year appears in Puma and Moss (1995). That analysis is extended 
here by examining the background characteristics, educational experiences, and academic 
outcomes of LEP students during the full four years of the Prospects study, from the school year 
ending in 1991 to the school year ending in 1994. A nationally-representative sample of public 
school students in the 3rd grade in the 1990-91 academic year, and a separate nationally 
representative sample of public school students in the 1st grade in the 1991-92 academic year, 
are tracked through 1994 (grades 1 to 6) to document the experience of LEP students and contrast 
it with that of English proficient students. 
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Defining the LEP Population 

There are no universally recognized standards for what level of proficiency constitutes 
"limited English proficiency"; each state or sometimes even each school district within a state has 
its own definition and procedures for identifying LEP students . 1 For this reason, a broad 
definition of the LEP population is adopted for this report based on eight indicator variables in 
the Prospects data. All students who meet any of the eight criteria at any point during the 
observation period are placed in the overall LEP sample for our analysis. This broad-based 
operationalization of LEP status was selected to avoid the risks of undercounting the number of 
limited English proficient students in our nation’s schools . 2 

An alternative approach to identifying LEP students would have been to collect 
comprehensive data for determining students’ level of proficiency in English. Due to resource 
constraints this was not possible. However, some basic information on proficiency is available 
from a variety of sources. 

Three of the eight criteria used to identify LEP students concern perceptions by school 
staff that a student has limited English proficiency: 

• Did the student’s primary teacher consider him or her to have limited English 
proficiency? 

• Did the school choose to test the student in Spanish rather than English because 
of the student’s limited English proficiency when Prospects administered a 
standardized achievement test? 

• Did the school consider the student unsuitable for testing in either English or 
Spanish because of the student was not proficient enough in either of these 
languages when Prospects administered a standardized achievement test? 



1 Although there is no single definition of LEP, there are several definitions used widely — for example, the Title 
VII definition and the definition in a 1970 memorandum from the Office of Civil Rights in the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. This memorandum is discussed further in Chapter 1 of this report. 

2 The approach used in this study to identify LEP students was developed at the request of OBEMLA and with 
input from outside experts. 
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Another five criteria focus on the receipt of language-related services normally reserved for 
students who have limited English proficiency. These criteria ask whether the student was: 

• Reported by her/his primary teacher as receiving English-as-a-Second language 
(ESL) instruction due to limited English proficiency; 

• Reported by her/his primary teacher as receiving bilingual instruction due to 
limited English proficiency ; 

• Reported by her/his primary teacher as having received special services of an 
unspecified type due to limited English proficiency; 

• Listed in school records as receiving ESL or bilingual education instruction while 
other sources of information indicate this is due to limited English proficiency; 
and/or 

• Associated with a specific ESL and/or bilingual education teacher, other than the 
regular or Chapter 1 teacher, for purposes of Prospects data collection. 

The LEP students identified by any of these eight criteria during any of the three or four 
years of data collection constitute 9 percent of all students attending public elementary schools. 
In any one year, 5.6 to 7.6 percent of public school students meet one or more of the criteria, a 
share that declines steadily between the 1st and 6th grades as students gain greater English 
language skills. Despite this trend, most students categorized as LEP at some point during the 
follow-up period are categorized as LEP by one or more of these measures in all years with 
available data. 

Use of this broad-based indicator includes some risk of creating a circular definition in 
which a student receiving services under local school procedures would be included whether or 
not the student is limited English proficient. However, analysis in the course of this report, 
including the high proportion of students identified as LEP by multiple measures, indicates that 
the findings are robust in the face of such potential overcounts. Since students are also identified 
with no regard to services, the net effect may be an overcount or undercount. 
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Several other aspects of the origins and dynamics of LEP status should be noted: 

• The most prevalent LEP indicators were receipt of ESL or bilingual education 
instruction and teacher’s identification of a student as LEP. More than two-thirds 
of LEP students met each of these two criteria at some point during the 
observation period. 

• In any year, from 4.5 to 8.5 percent of the students in the LEP population were 
perceived by teachers or administrators as having limited English proficiency but 
did not receive any LEP-related services. It is unclear how much of this pattern 
is due to potential limitations in the classification variables and how much is a real 
absence of needed assistance. 

• In any year, from 15 to 23 percent of the students meeting one of our eight 
criteria for identifying students as LEP received ESL, bilingual, or other special 
language-related services but were not identified by surveyed teachers or 
administrators as having limited English proficiency. Perceptions of whether the 
student was LEP were based on the teacher’s response to a question of whether 
the student is LEP and school staffs decision whether the student could be 
meaningfully tested using a standardized achievement test in English. It is unclear 
how much of this pattern is due to potential limitations in the classification 
variables and how much is a real mis-targeting of support services. 

• Between 1 3 and 1 5 percent of LEP students in each elementary school grade move 
from a classification of "LEP" to a classification of "not LEP" by the following 
year. Since there are more LEP students in earlier grades, this translates into 1.1 
percent of public school students exiting LEP status when moving from 1st to 2nd 
grade (about 41,000 students) and 0.8 percent of all public school students making 
this transition when moving from 5th to 6th grade (about 23,000 students) using 
our criteria for identifying students as LEP. This suggests an important amount 
of progress in addressing the English language needs of non-native English 
speaking students. The great majority of these students never return to the LEP 
group during the study period. 

• Less than one percent of all public school students move from a classification of 
"not LEP" to a classification of "LEP" each year. Most of these entrances are 
transitory, as the great majority of students who entered LEP status during the 
study period left it again by the end of the study period. 

• Overall there are growing levels of English proficiency for LEP students: about 
30 percent of the students categorized as LEP at some point during the observation 
period are no longer classified as LEP at the end of data collection. 
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Characteristics of LEP Students and Their Families 



On many measures of family resources and attributes, LEP students are clearly 
disadvantaged even compared to other low-income students. Compared to other students in low- 
income families, LEP students tend to: be in families with lower incomes; be more likely to 
attend high-poverty schools; and change schools more often. Further, compared to other low- 
income parents, LEP students’ parents have much less education. On the other hand, poor LEP 
students are more likely than other poor students to be in two-parent households. On balance, 
however, the relative disadvantages faced by LEP students suggest that, to the extent that the goal 
of federal educational policy and resources is to help "level the playing field" for all groups of 
students, an argument can be made to target resources toward LEP students. 

Specific findings on the disadvantages of LEP students include the following: 

• LEP students are much more likely than other public school students to attend 
high-poverty schools, and tend to be concentrated in particular schools. About 
three-fourths of all LEP students attend high-poverty schools. In contrast, only 
about one-third of English proficient (EP) students attend high-poverty schools. 



LEP students attend schools where the average LEP concentration is about 25 
percent; in contrast, EP students attend schools where the average LEP 
concentration is less than 5 percent. There is also a very strong relationship 
between school LEP concentration and school poverty. Of schools with LEP 
concentrations above 25 percent, almost all are high-poverty schools. 

Compared to parents of low-income English proficient students, parents of low- 
income LEP students on average have much lower levels of education. Less than 
40 percent of parents of low-income LEP students have a high school education, 
compared to about 75 percent of parents of low-income EP students. 

More than 40 percent of LEP students’ parents report a poor command of English. 
Further, more than 60 percent of LEP students’ parents say that a language other 
than English is spoken in their home most of the time. These students must 
therefore rely heavily on schools for help in learning English. 
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• Parents of low-income LEP students are less likely them parents of low-income EP 
students and parents of higher-income students to participate in activities at their 
children’s school, perhaps because of language barriers or cultural differences. 

• Low-income LEP students change schools more often than low-income EP 
students and higher-income students. 

At the same time, there are at least two positive background indicators for LEP students 
compared to other low-income students. These are: 

• Low-income LEP students are more likely them low-income EP students to come 
from two-parent households. 

• Parents of low-income LEP students are more likely them parents of other low- 
income students to talk to their child at least once a week about future plains and 
goals. 

The Prospects study does not include an independent assessment of the student’s 
proficiency in English. As a result, this report relies heavily on teacher judgements of student 
proficiency. The survey instrument did not require teachers to respond to this question for every 
student, and the specific question asking about a student’s proficiency does not specify the 
context (e.g., "as compared to other students in your class"). 

The analysis in this report indicates that the teacher judgements of proficiency provide a 
valid measure of student proficiency. However, given the dependence of this measure on survey 
data, as detailed in this report, there is likely to be some slippage between the teacher report and 
the child’s actual level of proficiency at both absolute and relative levels. While due to cost and 
other factors, such constraints are not uncommon in large scale studies, the data should be 
interpreted with the nature of the measurement kept in mind. 

Educational Services for LEP Students 

Three overarching research questions arise concerning the educational services received 
by limited English proficient students: 

(1) Are educational services responsive to the special needs of LEP students? 
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(2) Do LEP students receive the same quality of educational inputs as EP students? 
and 

(3) Do LEP students receive the same level of instructional content as EP students? 

Educational services, along with the home resources of LEP students summarized above, have 
a major influence on the educational outcomes of LEP students. 



Are educational services responsive to the special needs of LEP Students? 

Several school-wide measures of support at the schools LEP students attend are 
encouraging: 

• ESL/BE instructional programs are available in students’ grade level at 83 to 91 
percent of LEP students’ schools; 

• Around 60 percent of LEP students’ principals have received training in the 
education of limited English proficient students within the past three years; 

• Over three-fourths of LEP students’ schools have a policy to integrate LEP and 
EP students for academic subjects, and 95 percent integrate LEP and EP students 
during non-instructional times; and 

• Over 90 percent of LEP students’ schools provide translation in at least one 
language other than English for parent/school meetings. 

These figures represent an important beginning for a public school system that seeks to 
support and nurture all students with limited English proficiency. However, these indicators do 
not tell us how many of the LEP students in a particular school benefit from the favorable 
practices known to exist somewhere in the school. 

A substantial proportion of LEP students’ teachers and classroom aides have qualifications 
that indicate special training for instructing LEP students, but there appears to be ample room for 
increasing the training of LEP students’ teachers: 

• About one-third to one-half of LEP students’ regular teachers have a background 
or training indicating understanding and skills in teaching LEP students, as 
measured by certification in ESL and/or BE instruction or self-reported proficiency 
in the predominant non-English language of LM-LEP students in their classrooms. 
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• Of the LEP students with classroom aides, about four- fifths have an aide proficient 
in the predominant non-English language of the LM-LEP students in their class. 

Most students identified as being limited English proficient are provided English-as-a- 
second language or bilingual education instruction. Furthermore, consistent with the findings 
discussed above that LEP students tend to attend high-poverty schools, about half participate in 
supplementary math and reading/English/language arts instruction: 

• Between 80 and 90 percent of the students identified as limited English proficient 
in a particular year participated in an ESL and/or bilingual instructional program 
that year. 

• The lower a teacher’s assessment of a LEP student’s English proficiency in the 
first year, the more subsequent years of ESL/bilingual instructional services that 
the student is likely to receive. For example, 67 percent of LEP students who are 
rated as having poor or no English understanding proficiency in the 3rd grade 
(1990-91 year) receive ESL/bilingual instructional services the following three 
years, whereas only 10 percent of LEP students rated as having excellent English 
understanding proficiency receive these services the following three years. In 
other words, a perceived need for language assistance in the first year of our study 
is highly correlated with receipt of special language-related services in subsequent 
years. 

• In addition, an average of about 50 percent of LEP students participated in 
supplementary instruction in reading/English/language arts, while a slightly lower 
proportion participated in supplementary math instruction. 

The Chapter 1 program is the primary source of funding for both supplemental math and 
reading/English/language arts instruction, and a substantial source of funding for ESL/BE 
instructional services. 



Do LEP students receive the same quality of educational inputs as EP students? 

This study addresses many quantifiable measures relating to the qualifications of 
instructors, type of instruction, materials used in instruction, and the setting in which instruction 
is provided. However, issues related to the quality of the actual instruction provided to limited 
English proficient students remain an important area for future evaluation. 

• LEP and EP students from high-poverty schools have regular classroom teachers 
with similar teaching qualifications, as measured by their educational attainment 
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and acquisition of permanent teaching certificates. However, LEP students’ 
teachers are somewhat less experienced: more have fewer than ten years of 
experience, and more are in their first year of teaching. 

Even after controlling for the high-poverty status of a school, LEP students on 
average are in larger classes than their EP counterparts. However, the average 
class size for LEP students can be misleading because LEP students are more 
likely than EP students to be in larger classes and smaller classes. 

LEP students are also more likely than EP students to be grouped in 
reading/English/ language arts classes based on ability, which based on the nature 
of instruction and its relation to the broader school could be either detrimental to 
their progress (if it results in lower expectations) or beneficial in meeting their 
particular English language instruction needs. 

Based on measures of the availability of instructional materials, LEP and EP 
students in high-poverty schools appear to have similar physical resources 
available to their classroom teachers, although LEP students do appear to be in 
classes with slightly better access to computers. 



Do LEP students receive the same level of instructional content as EP students? 

The skills emphasized by LEP and EP students’ regular reading/English/language arts 
teachers are similar. To the extent that this measure accurately describes the curriculum taught 
to LEP students, this is an encouraging finding that indicates LEP students’ limited English 
language proficiency may not be seriously constraining the content taught to them. One 
exception to this generalization is that LEP students in the 3rd grade in 1994 were more likely 
to have teachers who placed moderate rather than major emphasis on reading skills. A second 
exception is that LEP students’ 6th grade teachers were more likely to place major emphasis on 
writing proficiency skills than EP students’ teachers. This may indicate that by the 6th grade, 
LEP students are ready for basic writing instruction and yet more in need of those skills than 
their EP peers. 

The instructional emphasis of LEP and EP students’ math teachers is also similar within 
high-poverty schools, with the exception that EP students’ math teachers place somewhat more 
emphasis on basic math skills than LEP students’ teachers. 
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Finally, in 1994, four out of every five 3rd grade LEP students were in regular math and 
reading classes where teachers used the same English and non-English instructional materials for 
both EP and LEP students. This share increased to nine out of every ten 6th grade LEP students 
in that year. 

Findings Related to Educational Outcomes for LEP Students 



Overall, the evidence on educational outcomes, in light of the earlier evidence on the 
initial disadvantages faced by LEP students relative to English proficient students, suggests that 
LEP students and their schools are able to overcome many obstacles to educational progress. At 
the same time, it is important to keep in mind that the comparison group here is other low-income 
students. As documented in another recent report from the Prospects study (Puma, et al. 1996), 
low-income students — whether LEP or EP — consistently perform worse than higher-income 
students. 

Specific findings related to LEP student outcomes include the following: 

• Overall, after controlling for economic differences between LEP and EP students, 
the math achievement levels of LEP students — as measured by test scores — are not 
so different from those of EP students. LEP exiters in the 1st grade cohort 
generally had higher math test scores than EP students. Further, while some 
groups of low-income LEP students had lower initial test scores than low-income 
EP students, there is evidence of catch-up; that is, LEP students’ scores move 
closer to those of EP students over time. These same general results obtained for 
reading test scores, although the sample included in the reading score analysis was 
somewhat less representative (because it did not include students who took the 
Spanish language version of the test). 

• In general, for all the outcomes examined in this chapter — English proficiency, 
reading test scores, math test scores, and grade retention — students who develop 
adequate levels of English language proficiency to exit LEP status have more 
favorable test and grade promotion outcomes than students with lower levels of 
English proficiency. 

• Further, differences between LEP exiters and students who are LEP in every year 
begin with the first year observed. This suggests that LEP exiters may begin 
school with certain advantages over other LEP students and that these non-school 
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factors may play a role in their continued higher achievement. To put it another 
way, where LEP students end up appears to depend strongly on where they start. 
The results also suggest that LEP students are a heterogeneous group. 

We find no clear evidence that LEP students are retained in grade any more or 
less often than EP students at these grade levels. 
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CHAPTER 1 

DEFINING Tim LEP POPULATION^ 

Children with limited English proficiency make up an important and growing share of the 
students in U.S. public schools. These students — many of them foreign-bom and/or the children 
of recent non- English-speaking immigrants — are expected to acquire the skills and knowledge that 
define the public school curriculum while at the same time mastering English as a second 
language. The challenge this poses to both students and schools has led to a number of 
educational responses (e.g., the spread of Bilingual Education and English-as-a-Second-Language 
(ESL) instructional practices, federal Title VII funding for supplemental language instruction) and 
a good deal of research. 1 

As a reflection of the importance attached to successfully educating children whose native 
language is not English, the U.S. Department of Education’s longitudinal study of Chapter 1 
assistance, Prospects, includes a component devoted to the analysis of limited English proficient 
(LEP) students. 2 The current report is the second of two focused on this population. A cross- 
sectional description of LEP students and their educational services during the 1991-1992 school 
year appears in Puma and Moss (1995). That analysis is extended here by examining the 
background characteristics, educational experiences, and academic outcomes of LEP students 
during the full four years of the Prospects study, from the school year ending in 1991 to the 
school year ending in 1994. We track a nationally-representative cohort of 1st grade students, 
and a separate nationally-representative cohort of 3rd grade students, through the elementary 
school years (grades 1 to 6) to document the experience of LEP students and contrast it with that 



1 See, for example, Ramirez et al. (1991), Stanford Working Group (1993), Fleischman and Hopstock (1993), 
and Moss and Puma (1995). Valuable overviews of research on the LEP population appear in Lam (1992) and 
Gonzalez and Maez (1995). 

2 Chapter 1 is the primary federal program of assistance for educating disadvantaged students, renamed Title 
I in 1994. Prospects' special focus on LEP students was made possible through added data collection funded by 
the Department of Education’s Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs (OB EM LA). 
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of English proficient students. 3 While the analysis includes an assessment of how far LEP 
children progress academically during those years, because of resource constraints we do not 
attempt to attribute academic progress to specific types of instructional services nor to individual 
school or student characteristics. While clearly worthy of study using the Prospects data, 
resource constraints leave the question of which instructional practices and school environments 
lead to the best student outcomes lies beyond the scope of this analysis. 

The report is divided into four chapters. The remainder of Chapter 1 examines the 
percentage of students who have limited proficiency in English during the primary school years, 
by grade level. This sets the stage for later chapters of the report. Chapter 2 then examines the 
non-school characteristics of LEP children in relation to their English proficient peers: their 
demographic and language backgrounds, family circumstances (economic and other), and at-home 
educational supports. The instructional services provided to LEP students by the nation’s public 

r 

elementary schools are profiled in Chapter 3 and, where possible, contrasted with services 
provided to English proficient students. Chapter 4 completes the picture by documenting the 
educational outcomes of LEP students — overall and in relation to their English proficient 
peers — including teachers’ ratings of English proficiency, standardized test scores, and retention 
in grade. 

Overview of the Chapter 

Our purpose in this initial chapter is to document the percentage of LEP students in U.S. 
public schools during each elementary school year (1st through 6th grade) 4 and to identify 
individual LEP students in the Prospects data set for later analysis. While we touch on important 
substantive questions along the way (e.g., which LEP students receive special instructional 
services, how many go unidentified in the early years of grade school), our primary goal in this 
chapter is to define and identify the LEP population that will be the focus of the rest of the 

3 The Prospects data do not include a sufficient number of LEP students in the 7th grade cohort to extend the 
analysis past the 6th grade. Data on the 1st grade cohort cover only three school years, those ending in 1992, 1993, 
and 1994. See Appendix B for a full description of the Prospects study design. 

4 This study follows a fixed sample of students over time. This means that the sample is fully representative 
of students in the first year for each cohort, but does not take into account later entrants. This issue is explained 
in more detail below. 
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report. As explained in more detail below, we are forced to develop our own, research-based 
criteria for categorizing students as limited English proficient, since no standard national 
definition exists. 

We begin the next section with a summary of the legal requirements for providing 
instructional services to LEP students. This background provides context for our approach to 
identifying LEP students as described in this chapter and the analysis of instructional services 
provided to LEP students in Chapter 3. In the following section, we describe the sample to be 
analyzed and the measures of limited English proficiency available from the Prospects data, 
including their limitations. Using these measures, we then describe the overall size of the LEP 
group in each year, and show the proportions of this group reported as LEP in all observed years. 
Attention then focuses on the two broad categories of LEP students identifiable in our data: those 
perceived by school staff as having limited proficiency in English and those reported as receiving 
ESL and/or Bilingual Education services. We show which students fit in both or only one of 
these categories at some point during the observation period and provide analogous information 
for each of the more detailed criteria used to identify LEP status (e g., ability to be tested in 
English, receipt of specific types of language instruction). This information provides an overall 
picture of the relative importance of the various criteria in defining the LEP population for this 
study. 

We then turn to a more dynamic perspective, analyzing how perceptions of limited 
English proficiency and receipt of LEP-related services change over time for those students who 
meet our LEP criteria at some point. Next, we look more closely at transitions in and out of the 
identified LEP group from year to year. Here, we focus on LEP entrants — the students who do 
not meet any LEP criteria until after the first year of observation — and LEP exiters — students 
who are in the LEP group initially but later do not meet any LEP criteria. The sizes and 
characteristics of these groups help to provide a sense of how dynamic the LEP population is 
during the observation period. A final section of the chapter draws on the earlier analyses to 
identify specific subsets of students, both LEP and English proficient, for further analysis in the 
remainder of the report. 



O 
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Legal Context for Provision of Services to LEP Students 

There are two primary sources of legal requirements for providing educational services 
to LEP students: federal civil rights laws, and state-level statutes. 5 

Title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, which prohibits discrimination on the basis of 
national origin by any entity receiving Federal funds, 6 and the Equal Education Opportunities 
Act of 1974 are the basis for several court decisions requiring special instructional services to 
students who are limited English proficient. The most prominent court decision on the rights of 
LEP students, and the only such ruling by the U.S. Supreme Court, is Lau v. Nichols (1974). 
Justice William Douglas wrote: 

There is no equality of treatment merely by providing students with the same 
facilities, textbooks, teachers, and curriculum; for students who do not understand 
English are effectively foreclosed from any meaningful education. (Crawford 1995, 

P-45) 

The ruling entitled students covered by the lawsuit to special assistance to enable them to 
participate equally in school programs. The ruling supported the former Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare’s Office for Civil Rights (OCR) May 25th, 1970 memorandum that 
explicitly discussed school districts’ responsibilities for providing equal education opportunities 
for limited-English proficient students. OCR’s May 25th memorandum advised school districts 
that: 



5 See Crawford (1995) for a more in-depth discussion of federal policy and legal requirements for providing 
educational services to LEP students. 

6 Most school districts receive federal money through the Chapter 1 (now Title I) program. This program 
provides funds for supplemental educational services for children who are educationally deprived due to being from 
a low-income family or community, criteria met by most LEP students. Although primarily a source of funding 
for supplemental reading and math, Chapter 1/Title I is an important source of funding for supplemental instruction 
of LEP students (see Chapter 3 of this report). Eligibility rules for Chapter 1 do not mandate specific instructional 
methodologies for teaching LEP students. The Chapter 1 law, in effect during the Prospects study period, required 
that programs distinguish between educational deprivation and limited English proficiency when determining 
eligibility for programming. Title I, adopted as part of the Improving America’s Schools Act of 1994, eliminates 
this distinction, so that even more limited English proficient students are likely to benefit from supplemental 
instruction from this funding source (Anstrom 1995 and Hoff 1997). 
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Where the inability to speak and understand the English language excludes 
national origin minority group students from effective participation in the 
educational program offered by a school district, the district must take affirmative 
steps to rectify the language deficiency in order to open its instructional program 
to these students. 



When investigating complaints and conducting Title VI compliance reviews for LEP 
students, the Department of Education’s Office for Civil Rights first determines whether language 
minority students are able to participate effectively in the regular instructional program. If 
language minority students are not able to effectively participate, the school district has a 
responsibility to identify students whose lack of English language skills precludes them from 
effective participation and to provide them with instruction that will enable them to: acquire 
English language skills, and master the content knowledge and skills that are being taught to all 
children. School districts have a great deal of flexibility in developing and implementing 
alternative language programs to meet the needs of their LEP students. 

In considering whether there is a need for a school district to provide an alternative 
language program and whether the program is likely to be effective, factors that OCR is likely 
to examine include whether: 

• The district has identified all LEP students who need special language assistance; 

• The district has ensured the placement of LEP students in appropriate programs; 

• All LEP students who need a special language assistance program are being 
provided such a program; 

• The district has taken steps to modify a program for LEP students when that 
program is not working; 

• The district ensures that LEP students are not mis-assigned to classes for students 
with disabilities because of their inability to speak and understand English; and 

• The district ensures that parents who are not proficient in English are provided 
with appropriate and sufficient information about all school activities. 
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In reviewing alternative programs, OCR also considers the following questions: 

• Is the alternative program based upon an educational theory that is recognized as 
sound or as a legitimate experimental theory by some experts in the field? 

• Are the programs and practices reasonably calculated to implement effectively the 
educational theory adopted? 

• Has the alternative program succeeded, after a reasonable period of time, in 
producing results indicating that students’ language barriers are actually being 
overcome, and if not, has the program been appropriately modified? 



These questions are based upon the analysis in Castenada v. Pickard, 658 F.2d 989 (5th 
Cir. 1981) which OCR adopted in its September 27, 1991 policy memorandum entitled “Update 
on Schools’ Obligation Towards National Origin Minority Students with Limited-English- 
Proficiency.” 

In addition to the general requirements for all school districts inherent in the Title VI 
compliance review, local court decisions affect the provision of services in certain school districts. 
For example, a lawsuit brought by Aspira, a Puerto Rican advocacy group, against the City of 
New York in 1974, resulted in a ruling guaranteeing bilingual instruction for LEP students whose 
native language is Spanish. 

The second source of legal requirements for provision of instructional services to LEP 
students is state statutes. A majority of states have passed laws explicitly permitting native- 
language instruction, about 20 percent of states require bilingual education under certain 
circumstances. A few states have laws prohibiting instruction in a language other than English, 
but Crawford (1995, p.42) states that the English-only laws are no longer enforced. 

In summary, the legal requirements for providing instructional services for LEP students 
during the Prospects study period are as follows: 

• To comply with Title VI of the Civil Rights Act, school districts receiving any 
federal funding are required to have procedures to identify LEP students, 
accurately assess their English-language skills for appropriate placement, and 
competently provide special assistance to LEP students that will allow LEP 
students the same access to educational services as English proficient students. 
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• The type of special assistance to LEP students required for compliance with Title 
VI is not prescribed, but court decisions have guaranteed specific instructional 
methodologies (e.g., bilingual education) for LEP students in some school districts. 

• Some state statutes mandate bilingual education services for LEP students under 
certain circumstances. 

• While most schools receive some federal funds, school districts not receiving 
federal funding are not required by Title VI of the Civil Rights Act to provide any 
special assistance to LEP students. 

The LEP Indicator Variables 

Throughout the chapter, we apply the broadest possible definition of limited English 
proficiency as the starting point for examining the LEP population. Thus, a student is classified 
as LEP in a given year if the Prospects data indicate: 

• Receipt of special services due to a student’s limited English proficiency; 
or 

• A perception on the part of school staff that the student has limited 
proficiency in English. 

Thus, either the receipt of special services or the perception that special services might be 
appropriate qualifies a student for inclusion in the LEP sample. 

Our use of receipt of special services, such as ESL/BE services, as an indication that a 
student is limited English proficient is supported by findings reported in the Prospects Interim 
LEP Report (Moss and Puma, 1995) on the procedures schools use to determine entry into and 
exit from ESL/Bilingual programs. Moss and Puma found that almost all schools attended by 
LEP students in 1991-92 used multiple indicators of English proficiency skills for entry and exit 
decisions, usually including objective tests of English and cognitive proficiency. Furthermore, 
about 85 percent of LEP students attended schools that used four or more indicators for entry and 
exit decisions. In both cohorts, the most common indicators used for entry into ESL/BE services 
are (in order of usage): English tests of oral and/or aural proficiency, home surveys of non- 
English use, non-English tests of oral and/or aural proficiency, assessments of English reading 
proficiency, and assessments of non-English reading proficiency. Schools rely even more heavily 
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on tests in English for determining exit from ESL/BE services. The most common indicators for 
exit from ESL/BE services are: tests of English oral/aural proficiency, tests of English reading 
proficiency, achievement tests in content subjects conducted in English, teacher judgements, and 
input from parents. 

Because we do not have Prospects data on some of the most common indicators schools 
use for placement into and out of ESL/BE programs, we developed other procedures for 
identifying LEP students. The first general indicator we use to identify LEP students is receipt 
of ESL/BE services. That is, we take the outcome of a school’s assessment of a student’s 
English language proficiency — whether or not a student receives ESL/BE services — as an 
indicator of whether the student is limited English proficient. 

As stated at the beginning of this section, we also use teacher judgements of students’ 
English proficiency as an indicator of students’ proficiency status. We use this additional 
indicator of students’ English proficiency for several reasons: a student may be receiving special 
assistance due to limited English proficiency that the school does not classify as ESL/BE 
instruction, some schools may not provide special assistance to LEP students (see the section 
above on legal requirements), and we may have missing or erroneous data on whether or not a 
student receives special LEP-related services. 

While not ideal from the standpoint of educational practice, nor equivalent to an in-depth 
assessment of actual English language abilities for each child, this “working definition” of the 
LEP population is the best one available from the data. Not only are the Prospects data limited 
in how well they measure actual language proficiency, there are no generally recognized standards 
for what level of proficiency constitutes “limited English proficiency.” Each state has its own 
definition (see Cheung and Solomon 1991), and how a definition is implemented is likely to vary 
within a state. In light of this situation, we choose to categorize a student as LEP when any of 
the indicators available to us in the data suggest that she or he might have limited proficiency in 
English. This broad definition allows us to examine the interaction between perceived language 
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needs and the receipt of LEP-related services when defining the subset of students for whom 
limited English language proficiency has some sort of special significance. 7 

Most of the analysis in this chapter is based on the individuals who are part of the LEP 
group, so defined, at some point during the observation period, i.e., those students who are 
classified as LEP in one or more of the years in which they are observed. Exhibit 1 . 1 shows the 
grade level and year that students included in this report were assessed in the Prospects study (see 
Appendix B for a full description of the sample design). A nationally-representative cohort of 
1st grade students is observed for three years (1992-1994), while a separate nationally- 
representative cohort of 3rd grade students is observed for four years (1991-1994). For both 
groups, we restrict our attention to those individuals who are in the Prospects database throughout 
the follow-up period, excluding students who move out of the study schools and are not 
followed. 8 As a result of these selection rules, the LEP analysis sample in this chapter includes: 

• Students in the 1st grade cohort who meet one or more of the LEP criteria in 
either 1st, 2nd, or 3rd grade, and who are in the Prospects database in all three 
years; and 

• Students in the 3rd grade cohort who meet one or more of the LEP criteria in any 
of grades three through six, and who are in the Prospects database in all four 
years. 

Several variables in the Prospects data set identify students who received LEP-related 
services . 9 These variables indicate whether a student was: 



7 More graduated definitions of limited English proficiency could also be considered, to differentiate among 
students with different levels of English language ability within the overall LEP group. We rejected this course for 
several reasons: (i) we do not have sufficient faith in any of the individual LEP indicator variables used to rely on 
them as the basis for making fine-tuned distinctions regarding the degree of language ability; (ii) adopting multiple 
categories of LEP students would substantially complicate later analyses, where just maintaining an overall two-way 
distinction between LEP and non-LEP generates a large number of numbers to be considered; and (iii) the inclusion 
of all possible gradations of “LEPness” that accompanies our broad “LEP/not LEP” dichotomy conforms best to 
the goal of considering in this report everyone for whom English language proficiency has some sort of special 
significance. 

8 All numbers presented in this report are weighted to take into account students who moved. We followed a 
random sample of students who moved, and weighted these students so that they represent all movers. This 
procedure ensures that movers do not bias our sample. 

9 See Appendix A for the exact wording of the questions used to collect these variables. 
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• Reported (by her/his primary teacher) as having received ESL instruction; 

• Reported (by her/his primary teacher) as having received Bilingual Education 
instruction; 

• Reported (by her/his primary teacher) as having received special services of an 
unspecified type due to limited English proficiency; 

• Listed in school records as receiving ESL or Bilingual Education instruction; 
and/or 

• Associated with a specific ESL and/or Bilingual Education teacher (other than the 
regular or Chapter 1 teacher) when the Prospects study sought to collect additional 
information from teachers. 10 

Of these five variables, school records of the receipt of ESL or Bilingual Education 
instruction should encompass the most students, for two reasons. First, unlike the earlier teacher- 
reported variables on the list, this indicator includes both ESL and Bilingual Education services 
in one place, which cannot be separated in our abstracts from school records. The school records 
indicator is also the only LEP variable that covers the entire school year; all of the other 
indicators — including those related to school staff perceptions — apply to the point in time when 
data were collected for the Prospects study (in the spring of each year). 

Though less comprehensive, teacher reports of receipt of special services are important 
to distinguish between ESL and Bilingual Education instruction and, potentially, to identify 
recipients of ESL and Bilingual Education services not documented by abstracts from school 
records. Association with a particular ESL and/or Bilingual Education teacher during Prospects 
data collection provides an additional opportunity to identify recipients of LEP-related services 
who may have been overlooked by the other four measures." 

Perceptions of limited English proficiency are indicated by three variables provided by 
school staff during each year of the study: 12 

10 This indicator is not available for the 1994 school year. 

11 Association with a bilingual education teacher, however, does not imply that a student is LEP, because it 
encompasses native English speakers in two-way bilingual programs. Consequently, this criterion alone was not 
sufficient to categorize a student as LEP for purposes of this study. See Appendix A for more details. 

12 See Appendix A for the exact wording of the questions used to collect these variables. 
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• Did the student’s primary teacher consider him or her to be limited English 
proficient? 

• Did the school consider the student unsuitable for testing in either English or 
Spanish when Prospects administered a standardized achievement test for reasons 
of English language proficiency? 

• Did the school prefer testing in Spanish rather than English when Prospects 
administered a standardized achievement test? , 

Schools were urged to allow testing of all students in English (using McGraw-Hill’s CTBS test 
instrument) or, failing that, in Spanish (using McGraw-Hill’s SABE instrument ). 13 

It is not clear how exacting primary teachers were in classifying students as limited 
English proficient. They were simply asked (on the Student Profile) whether the student was 
“limited-English-proficient,” with no definition stated in the question. This would seem to allow 
for a range of definitions of LEP, from broad to narrow, depending on the teacher. A narrow 
definition was intended, however, since instructions at the beginning of the questionnaire defined 
LEP students as those “whose native language is other than English and whose skills in listening 
to, speaking, reading, or writing English are such that he/she derives little benefit from school 
instruction in English.” Data presented later in the chapter show that teacher designation as LEP 
occurred more frequently than the other two indicators of perceived LEP status, perhaps 
suggesting that some teachers adopted a fairly broad or more reliable definition of “limited- 
English-proficient.” 

Imputation of Missing Data 

Large scale survey studies, particularly those conducted over a period of several years 
typically have substantial amounts of missing data. This is the result of individuals who move 



13 These and other data collection instruments from the Prospects study are described in Appendix B, an 
overview of the Prospects study design. 
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out of the scope of the study, a respondent’s refusal to fill out a survey at one or more points 
during the repeated data collections, nonresponse to specific survey questions, or other factors. 

Often the missing data is disproportionately concentrated in particular parts of the group 
being studied. For example, in many studies, LEP students have been excluded, or only those 
LEP students with higher levels of English language have been included. For some variables in 
the Prospects study, there were substantial levels of missing data for some of the variables that 
are important for analyzing the education of limited English proficient students. 

When data is not missing at random, analysis of the raw data or of weighted data that 
does not take this into account often leads to seriously misleading analyses and results. 

To avoid this problem, this study — like most large scale longitudinal studies — has used 
imputed data. (See Appendices A, D, and I for details.) Like most surveys, the instruments for 
this study included instructions for respondents to skip certain questions that did not apply to 
them. The imputation procedures included filling in these legitimate skips with data values 
consistent with other information in the survey. This type of imputation was done for the survey 
question on teachers’ judgements of LEP students’ English proficiency. Because of the way the 
questions were asked and the amount of imputation, there is some uncertainty about the 
percentage of LEP students judged to have "excellent" English proficiency (see Appendix I). 
While the data can identify the likely range, we cannot pinpoint it exactly within that range. 

While great caution was used in developing and assessing the imputation quality, the 
procedure necessarily rests on various methodological assumptions. In some cases the imputation 
had little or no impact on the patterns found in the analytic data set as compared to the raw data. 
In a few cases the imputation leads to substantial changes. (For example, see the discussion in 
Appendix I and Exhibit 1.1 in particular.) Although the imputation results have been verified 
through comparisons with the raw data, analysis of covariation with related variables and other 
procedures, there is necessarily a level of ambiguity regarding where in this range the actual 
underlying value of a variable falls. As in any other report, the results should be read keeping 
in mind the possible impacts of missing data and imputation on findings. 
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Overall LEP Status, by Cohort and Year 

We begin by calculating the size of the overall LEP population. Exhibit 1.2 shows the 
percent of all students in the sample (from unweighted data) and in the population of all U.S. 
public school students (from weighted data) classified as LEP by one or more of the eight 
indicator variables listed above, by cohort and year. 14 As can be seen from the final row listed 
for each cohort in Exhibit 1.2, about 18 percent of the sample and — following 
weighting — 9 percent of the nation’s population of public school students are categorized as LEP 
at some point in the follow-up period. This is the group of central interest in this report. 15 

For both cohorts, the percent of students identified as LEP in any of the three (or four) 
years of the study — 9 percent — is substantially higher than the percent of students identified as 
LEP in any single year — about 6.5 percent on average. This is because students leave LEP status 
over time. 16 Thus the population of students who are of concern to policy makers is 
substantially larger than estimates based on a point in time. 

Looking down the columns in Exhibit 1.2, we see a gradual decline in the percentage of 
students in the LEP group across grade levels, from 7.6 percent of the public school population 
in the 1st grade to 5.6 percent in the 6th grade (a decline across cohorts of about 25 percent in 
the number of LEP students). Both the decline and its gradual nature are expected: some 
number of students should acquire full proficiency in English for the first time in any given year, 
though many students will not, taking instead several years to reach this major learning milestone. 



14 The figures in Exhibit 1.2 and elsewhere in the chapter are based on edited data. Missing values for a 
particular LEP indicator are replaced by imputed values, following procedures described in Appendix A. 
Appendix C shows the percentage of cases affected by these procedures, which is generally small. 

15 Ideally, we would like to broaden our focus to include students who meet our LEP criteria in other years 
outside those covered by the Prospects data. This would be particularly useful for students in the third grade cohort 
who may have met one or more criteria in earlier grades but no longer do so by the time we observe them. Data 
on English proficiency and receipt of special services in the years prior to sample entry are too limited to make 
distinctions between “previously LEP” and “never LEP” students on this basis. 

16 Other research indicates that, on average, it takes five to ten years for non-native speakers of English to 
develop enough proficiency to catch up with their native-English speaking peers (Thomas and Collier 1997; Collier 
1995; Cummins, 1981). 
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Exhibit 1.2 



Percent of Sample and National Population of Public School Students Identified 
as LEP Based on Indicator Variables in Prospects Data, by Cohort and Year 



Cohort and Year 


Percent of Sample 
(Unweighted) 


Percent of Population 
(Weighted) 


1st Grade Cohort (N=9,240) 


1992 (1st grade) 


15.7 


7.6 


1993 (2nd grade) 


15.2 


6.8 


1994 (3rd grade) 


13.3 


6.7 


LEP in Any of the Three Years 


17.8 


9.3 


3rd Grade Cohort (N= 9,510) 


1991 (3rd grade) 


14.5 


6.6 


1992 (4th grade) 


14.1 


6.1 


1993 (5th grade) 


12.5 


5.5 


1994 (6th grade) 


11.2 


5.6 


LEP in Any of the Four Years 


18.3 


8.6 



Notes: Grade level listed assumes students progress one grade level each year after the first year their cohort was 
sampled. Students who were retained or accelerated are included in the estimates, but may not be in the grade level 
indicated. 
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Thus, we would expect still further declines in later years (i.e., past 6th grade), though we cannot 
follow any students that far in the available data. 

Our estimates of the LEP population by grade are consistent with other estimates for the 
same time period. 17 Fleischman and Hopstock (1993, p.10) report that 7.9 percent of first 
graders were LEP in the fall of 1991 compared to our estimate of 7.6 percent in the spring of 
1992. 18,19 Similarly, Fleischman and Hopstock report 6.0 percent of third graders were LEP 
in the fall of 1991, compared to our estimate of 6.1 percent in the spring of 1991. Their estimates 
for elementary school students in the fall of 1991 also show a decline in the percent of LEP 
students at higher grade levels similar to the decline in our estimates. Overall, these results are 
closer than might be expected given the different methodologies. 20 

Other sources of estimates of the LEP population for the same time period do not report 
their estimates by grade level, and hence are not strictly comparable to our estimates, but 
nevertheless appear generally consistent with our estimates. For example, Han et al. (1997, p.8), 
using data from the national Schools and Staffing Survey, estimate that 6 percent of elementary 
school students are limited English proficient in the 1993-94 academic year. Averaging the 
grade-level data from the two Prospects cohorts over the 1991 to 1994 period results in a 
comparable estimate of 6.4 percent of elementary school students being LEP. Based on 1990 
Decennial Census data on households, GAO (1994, p.34) reports that 5.2 percent of five to 



17 See Hopstock and Bucaro (1993) for a summary of estimates of the LEP student population. 

18 The spring of 1992 is the first date that data on our LEP indicators are available for the 1st grade cohort, 
whereas data are available for the 3rd grade cohort starting in the spring of 1991 (see Exhibit 1.1). 

19 Although Prospects surveys were administered in the spring, the LEP indicator variable from school records, 
receipt of ESL/BE services, refer to the student’s status at any time during the academic year. 

20 The Prospects study follows two groups of students over a three (1st grade cohort from 1992 to 1994) or four 
year period (3rd grade cohort from 1991 to 1994), while Fleischman and Hopstock examine each different grade 
cohort for the same year, 1991. In addition, our estimates are from surveys administered by on-site interviewers 
to teachers and school staff on the status of individual students, whereas Fleischman and Hopstock’s estimates are 
from a mail survey of LEP coordinators (or their equivalents) at local school districts on the aggregate percent of 
students who are limited English proficient in each grade. 
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seventeen-year-olds are LEP, but they do not report grade- or age-specific estimates to compare 
to our estimates for elementary school grades. 21 

In looking at patterns over time, we adopt the convention in this report of labeling each 
year’s results as though all students remained on grade level throughout the follow-up period. 
For example, that we call the third year of follow-up for the 1st grade cohort “3rd grade,” even 
though some of the students in that cohort may be in 2nd grade in that year, i.e., they did not 
advance on grade level during 1st or 2nd grade. We should also note that in longitudinal samples 
of this sort, later years of data are not fully representative of the grade level to which they 
pertain. Thus, for example, 1994 data for the 1st grade cohort do not represent all public school 
3rd graders in the nation even with universal advancement on grade level, since some number 
of students enter U.S. public schools between the 1st and 3rd grades but are not included in the 
sample. 

This latter point is particularly important to bear in mind when comparing 1994’s 
“3rd grade” findings for the 1st grade cohort, which are not representative of all 3rd graders in 
the nation in that year, with 1991 ’s 3rd grade findings for the 3rd grade cohort, which are 
nationally representative for 1991. Both the sample and calendar year used to derive the results 
shift at the 3rd grade “seam” in the data: from 1994 data for a nationally representative sample 
of 1992’s 1st graders to 1991 data for a nationally representative sample of 1 99 1 ’ s 3rd graders. 
Because of these shifts, we will hold comparisons across cohorts to a minimum in this report 
and — when used — interpret them as only suggestive of how a single group of students would have 
progressed had they been tracked continuously throughout their grade school years during the 
1990s. It is not appropriate to treat these data as though they provide information on a single 
cohort for grades 1 through 6. 

The overall pattern of year-by-year results in Exhibit 1.2 masks some important changes 
for individual students. Exhibit 1.3 uses longitudinal profiles of LEP status for individual 
students to show the share of the population in each of three subgroups — students who are: 



21 The estimate from the 1990 Census is a count of the number of children age 5 to 17 who spoke a language 
other than English in the home and who were rated as speaking English less than “very well.” Although widely 
cited as an estimate of the LEP population, it has two major shortcomings: it addresses only one dimension of 
English proficiency, speaking; and it is based on subjective rankings of a child’s English speaking proficiency by 
someone who may not be knowledgeable of grade-appropriate proficiency levels. 
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Exhibit 1.3 



Longitudinal Patterns of Inclusion in the LEP Group, 

by Cohort 



Cohort 


Percent of Population 
(Weighted) 


1st Grade Cohort (N=9,240) 


English proficient 


90.7 


LEP 


9.3 


LEP in All Observed Years 
LEP in Some Years 


5.1 


2 years 


1.5 


1 year 


2.7 


3rd Grade Cohort (N=9,510) 


English proficient 


91.4 


LEP 


8.6 


LEP in All Observed Years 
LEP in Some Years 


3.9 


3 years 


1.2 


2 years 


1.0 


1 year 


2.5 
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• Categorized as LEP in all observed years; 

• Categorized as LEP in some but not all observed years; and 

• Categorized as LEP in none of the observed years. 22 

The first point to note from the exhibit is that the great majority of elementary students 
were not categorized as LEP at any time during the study period: 90.7 percent of the 1st grade 
cohort, and 91.4 percent of the 3rd grade cohort. These percentages would likely be somewhat 
lower were a single cohort of students tracked continuously through all 6 elementary school years, 
since some of the 1st grade cohort students not categorized as LEP in grades 1 through 3 might 
have been so categorized in later years (were more data available) and, similarly, some of the 
3rd grade cohort students not categorized as LEP in grades 3 through 6 might have been so 
categorized in earlier years. Even recognizing this possibility, it seems likely that close to 
90 percent of all public school students neither receive special LEP-related services nor are 
considered by school staff to be limited English proficient throughout their first six years of grade 
school. 

Exhibit 1 .3 shows the prominence of students who are classified as LEP in all observed 
years among the students classified as LEP in any one year. For example, of the 6.7 to 
7.6 percent of the 1 st grade cohort categorized as LEP in any particular year (see Exhibit 1 .2), 
5.1 percent are the same students: those listed as “LEP in All Observed Years” in Exhibit 1.3. 
Similarly, of the 5.5 to 6.6 percent of the 3rd grade cohort listed as LEP in specific years (see 
Exhibit 1.2), 3.9 percent are the same students. In all, one-half to three-fourths of the students 
classified as LEP in any one year are classified as LEP in all years of the follow-up period. 
Presumably, this share would fall somewhat if we were to track a single cohort over all six years 
from grade 1 to grade 6, since classification in the LEP group might not occur in some other 
year. The central point seems likely to hold nonetheless: a sizeable fraction of the students 
perceived and/or served by their schools as LEP at some point during their elementary years are 
perceived and/or served as LEP throughout those years. 



22 For simplicity, we suppress sample-based percentages in this exhibit and the remainder of the report, focusing 
instead on (weighted) population estimates. 
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Other research indicates that, on average, it takes five to ten years for non-native speakers 
of English to develop enough proficiency to catch up with their typical native-English speaking 
peers, as measured by grade-level-appropriate academic tests in English (Thomas and Collier 
1997; Collier 1995; Cummins, 1981). 23 Given these research findings, it is not surprising that 
our data show a majority of LEP students remaining LEP for the duration of our study: we 
observe students for three or four years, not enough time for most students with limited 
proficiency in English to become proficient. 

Exhibit 1 .3 also shows that an important number of students are classified as LEP in some 
but not all observed years: almost half of the LEP students in the 1st grade cohort, and over half 
of the LEP students in the 3rd grade cohort. This subset includes students whose classification 
as LEP ends during the observation period, as well as those who become classified as LEP for 
the first time in later years of the study period. This category also includes some students whose 
classification as LEP or English proficient (EP) made more than one transition during the follow- 
up period (e.g., LEP in year 1, EP in year 2, and LEP again in year 3). Transitions out of and 
into LEP status are discussed in more detail later in this chapter. 

The Relative Importance of Perceptions Versus Services 

What is the relationship between staff perceptions of students’ proficiency in English and 
receipt of LEP-related services? What is the relative contribution of each of the eight LEP 
indicators described earlier to identifying the sample of LEP students for this study? We address 
these issues in this section. 

To simplify the analysis, we confine our attention to the students categorized as LEP at 
some point during the follow-up period, omitting for the time being the “Not LEP” group shown 
in Exhibit 1 .3. With this exclusion, our findings in the remainder of the current chapter are based 
on the 1,642 students in the 1st grade cohort who were perceived and/or served as LEP in at least 



23 Thomas and Collier (1997) suggest that the catch-up period is five to seven years for LEP students with at 
least two years of native language instruction in their home country, and seven to ten years for LEP students with 
no formal schooling in their native language. 
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one of the three years of follow-up, and on the 1,739 students in the 3rd grade cohort who were 
perceived and/or served as LEP in at least one of the four years of follow-up. 

Within these two groups, the upper panel of Exhibit 1 .4 shows that, for the purposes of 
our analysis, we identify students as LEP more often because they receive language-related 
services than because their teachers (or other school staff) identify them as LEP. 24 Around 
90 percent of the LEP population in each cohort received a LEP-related service during the study 
period, while more than 25 percent were not identified by any surveyed teacher as LEP during 
the study. Because of missing data, the 25 percent estimate is likely an overestimate of the 
percent of students receiving LEP services, but not perceived by their teacher as LEP. To the 
extent that teachers would have identified students as LEP in some of the cases where teacher 
reports are missing, the percent served but not perceived would be lower than 25 percent. The 
multiple indicators discussed above that are used by schools for student entry and exit from 
services (such as test results and teacher input) probably provide more precise measurement of 
student ability to understand, speak, read, and write English in classroom contexts than a single 
teacher survey question. However, teacher perception of student language background and ability 
is important for understanding the educational process. 

The lower panel of the exhibit adds some details to these patterns. It shows the 
percentage of LEP students in each cohort that met both of the broad criteria for inclusion in the 
sample — perceptions and services — at some point during the follow-up period, as well as the 
percentage meeting only one of those criteria. As can be seen in the first row of the lower panel, 
nearly two-thirds of all LEP students were both perceived as LEP and received LEP-related 
services at some point during the follow-up period (although not necessarily in the same year). 25 
This indicates a fairly strong correspondence between these two broad categories of perceived 
LEP needs versus LEP services. 



24 The process we use in this study to identify students as LEP provides no information about the process 
schools use to select students for entry into or exit from ESL or bilingual services. On the latter issue, see the 
discussion earlier in this chapter or the interim report for this study (Moss and Puma 1995, pp. 4-7 through 4-10). 

25 The next section of the chapter looks at the extent to which LEP perceptions and services overlap in a given 
year. 
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Exhibit 1.4 

Percent of LEP Students Perceived versus Served as Limited-English 
Proficient at Any Point During the Follow-Up Period, by Cohort 





1st Grade Cohort 
(N= 1,642) 


3rd Grade Cohort 
(N=l,739) 


Total Either Perceived or Served as LEP 


Perceived 


74.4 


73.6 


Served 


88.9 


93.0 


Relationship Between Perceived and Served 


Both Perceived and Served 


63.3 


66.6 


Perceived Only 


11.1 


7.0 


Served Only 


25.6 


26.4 
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However, it is also clear that an important share of the LEP population was either 
perceived as LEP, but never received LEP-related services during the study period based on 
available data, or was never reported as perceived as LEP by school staff but did receive services. 
These two subgroups — the latter much larger than the former — constitute important subsets of 
LEP students. We look at the breakdown of these two groups by year — and consider the reasons 
why students may fall into these two groups — later in the chapter. 

Exhibits 1.5 and 1.6 show the contribution of the eight individual LEP criteria in defining 
the two broad categories of perception and service receipt and, hence, the overall LEP population. 
Here, the criteria are ordered by prevalence within each broad category. Separate tables are 
provided for each cohort. The first column of each table shows the extent to which the LEP 
population met each of the individual criteria at some point during the study period. This column 
sums to more than 100 percent because most students categorized as LEP met more than one 
criterion. The second column shows the amount by which the size of the overall LEP population 
would decrease if a particular criterion were removed. For example, if the criterion 
“Identified as LEP by teacher” in row 1 of Exhibit 1.5 were removed, the LEP population for 
the 1st grade cohort would drop 8.9 percentage points. 

As can be seen, each of the eight LEP criteria were met by at least one in five LEP 
students for both the 1st and 3rd grade cohorts. Further, the ordering of the criteria by 
importance (i.e., prevalence) is the same for the two cohorts within the two broad categories of 
perception and service. For both cohorts, the most important criteria (in the sense of being met 
most often) are receipt of ESL or Bilingual Education instruction as indicated by school 
records, 26 and the teacher’s identification of a student as LEP. More than two-thirds of the LEP 
population met each of these criteria at some point during the follow-up period. 



26 As noted earlier, receipt of bilingual education instruction by itself was not sufficient to categorize a student 
as LEP for this study. See Appendix A for details. 
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Exhibit 1.5 

Contribution of Individual Criteria to the LEP Population During the Follow-Up 

Period: 1st Grade Cohort (N=l,642) 



Criterion 


Percent Meeting Criterion at 
Least Once During the Follow- 
Up Period 


Percent Meeting 
Only this Criterion 


Perceived as LEP 






Identified as LEP by teacher 


70.0 


8.9 


Took Spanish-language test (SABE) 


27.4 


0.0 


Identified by school as LEP for purposes of 
Prospects standardized achievement test 


22.7 


1.6 


Received LEP Services 






Recipient of ESL or Bilingual Education 
instruction, from school records 


70.2 


6.5 


Recipient of ESL instruction, as classified by 
primary teacher 


51.2 


0.7 


Recipient of Bilingual Education instruction, as 
classified by primary teacher 


38.9 


0.2 


Associated with a non-Chapter 1 ESL and/or 
Bilingual Education teacher 


27.1 


0.8 


Recipient of unspecified services due to limited 
English proficiency, as classified by primary 
teacher 


25.0 


7.2 
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Exhibit 1.6 

Contribution of Individual Criteria to the LEP Population During the 
Follow-Up Period: 3rd Grade Cohort (N=l,739) 



Criterion 


Percent Meeting Criterion at 
Least Once During the Follow- 
Up Period 


Percent Meeting 
Only this Criterion 


Perceived as LEP 






Identified as LEP by teacher 


67.1 


6.0 


Took Spanish-language test (SABE) 


29.5 


0.1 


Identified by school as LEP for purposes of 
Prospects standardized achievement test 


22.9 


0.8 


Received LEP Services 






Recipient of ESL or Bilingual Education 
instruction, from school records 


75.0 


9.8 


Recipient of ESL instruction, as classified by 
primary teacher 


49.9 


1.2 


Recipient of Bilingual Education instruction, as 
classified by primary teacher 


39.7 


0.9 


Associated with a non-Chapter 1 ESL and/or 
Bilingual Education teacher 


33.8 


3.0 


Recipient of unspecified services due to limited 
English proficiency, as classified by primary 
teacher 


27.9 


4.2 
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The same two criteria make the biggest unique contributions to the LEP population as 
well, as shown in the second column of the exhibits. 27 By this measure — the marginal 
contribution of a given factor once all other factors have been taken into account — the most 
important criterion for defining the LEP population differs by cohort. For the 1st grade cohort 
(Exhibit 1.5), it is identification as LEP by the student’s primary teacher, with receipt of various 
types of LEP-related services (unspecified teacher-reported services, ESL or Bilingual Education 
instruction in school records) next in importance. This pattern is essentially reversed for the 
3rd grade cohort (Exhibit 1.6), where receipt of ESL or Bilingual Education instruction in school 
records makes the largest marginal contribution, followed by teacher identification as LEP. In 
each case, the single largest contributor to the overall LEP group accounts for less than 
10 percent of the full LEP population on its own. The five least important LEP criteria (those 
not mentioned in the above discussion) each have very small effects on the size of the overall 
LEP population; eliminating any one would reduce the LEP group by at most 3 percent. 28 

The Role of Perceptions and Services in Defining the LEP Population Over Time 

The previous section looked at the importance of perceptions and services in defining the 
LEP population over the study period as a whole. This section takes a dynamic perspective, 
considering the importance of each set of factors year by year and to see how their relative 
importance changes over time. 

The basic approach is to revisit the information from Exhibit 1 .4 on a year-by-year basis, 
in separate tables for each cohort (Exhibits 1.7 and 1.8, respectively). The top panel of each 
exhibit shows the percentages of the LEP population that fall into each of the two broad 
categories of LEP indicators — perceptions and LEP services — each year. The bottom panel then 



27 The figures in the second column of Exhibits 1.4 and 1.5 are not additive. For example, while the five 
smallest numbers in that column sum to less than 10 percent, it is not the case that eliminating all five criteria would 
reduce the LEP sample by less than 10 percent. This is because some students are identified by multiple criteria, 
but only within these five smallest criteria. Therefore, eliminating the five smallest criteria would cause additional 
students to be dropped from the sample besides the students actually counted in column 2. 

28 As noted earlier, association with a non-Chapter 1 ESL and/or Bilingual Education teacher was not measured 
in 1994. This may slightly reduce the contribution of this criterion to the overall LEP population. 
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Exhibit 1.7 

Percent of LEP Students Perceived versus Served as Limited-English 
Proficient, by Year: 1st Grade Cohort (N=l,642 ) 





1992 

(1st grade) 


1993 

(2nd grade) 


1994 

(3rd grade) 


Total Either Perceived or Served as LEP 


Perceived 


64.7 


58.0 


49.7 


Served 


72.9 


65.5 


64.4 


Relationship Between Perceived and Served 


Both Perceived and Served 


56.6 


50.9 


42.0 


Perceived Only 


8.1 


7.1 


7.7 


Served Only 


16.3 


14.6 


22.4 


Not LEP in the Year in Question 


19.0 


27.4 


27.9 



Notes: Grade level listed assumes students progress one grade level each year after the first year their cohort 
was sampled. Students who were retained or accelerated are included in the estimates, but may not be in the 
grade level indicated. 
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Exhibit 1.8 

Percent of LEP Students Perceived versus Served as Limited-English Proficient, 
by Year: 3rd Grade Cohort (N=l,739 ) 





1991 

(3rd 

grade) 


1992 

(4th 

grade) 


1993 

(5th 

grade) 


1994 

(6th 

grade) 


Total Either Perceived or Served as LEP 


Perceived 


56.4 


52.7 


45.1 


42.3 


Served 


70.3 


61.6 


59.2 


59.4 


Relationship Between Perceived and Served 


Both Perceived and Served 


49.9 


44.2 


40.6 


36.5 


Perceived Only 


6.5 


8.5 


4.5 


5.8 


Served Only 


20.4 


17.4 


18.6 


22.9 


Not LEP in the Year in Question 


23.2 


29.9 


36.3 


34.8 



Notes: Grade level listed assumes students progress one grade level each year after the first year their cohort was 
sampled. Students who were retained or accelerated are included in the estimates, but may not be in the grade level 
indicated. 
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divides the LEP population for each year into four categories: students both perceived and served 
as LEP; those perceived but not served; those served but not perceived; and those not categorized 
as LEP at all in the year in question. 

General Trends 

As students move from little or no proficiency in English to the proficiency levels 
required to perform well in core curriculum courses conducted in English — typically developing 
understanding and oral proficiency more rapidly than proficiency in reading and writing — we 
would expect services criteria to be more important than teacher reports in identifying the total 
number of LEP students. This should be particularly true for students with higher levels of 
English proficiency. 

As we saw in Exhibit 1 .4 for the study period as a whole, Exhibits 1 .7 and 1 .8 show that 
in any given year the services criteria are more prominent in defining the LEP population than 
the perceptions criteria. For the 1st grade cohort, Exhibit 1.7 shows that the percent of the LEP 
population that meets the perceptions criteria ranges from 64.7 percent in the 1st grade to 
49.7 percent in the 3rd grade, while the percentage that meets the services criteria ranges from 
72.9 percent in the 1st grade to 64.4 percent in the 3rd grade. Similarly, Exhibit 1.8 shows 56.4 
to 42.3 percent of the 3rd grade cohort meeting the perceptions criteria each year between 
3rd and 6th grade, while the percentage meeting the services criteria ranges from 70.3 to 
59.4 percent over the same interval. Within these ranges, receipt of LEP-related services has less 
of a downward trend over time than does perceived LEP status for both cohorts. 

As with the overall percentages presented in Exhibit 1 .4, the lower panels of Exhibits 1 .7 
and 1.8 indicate that the students in the LEP population are most likely to be in both the services 
and perceptions categories in any single year, or in neither category. Perceptions without services 
constitute the least common combination in any year, while services without perceptions are 
somewhat more common. Thus, as we saw in the aggregate data, perceptions and services 
coincide for most — but by no means all — LEP students in any given year. 

Within these broad parameters, the share of students both perceived and served as LEP 
tends to decline over time. For the 1st grade cohort, the lower panel of Exhibit 1.7 shows a drop 
from 56.6 percent in the 1st grade to 42.0 percent in the 3rd grade, while for the 3rd grade 
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cohort, Exhibit 1.8 shows a decline from 49.9 percent in the 3rd grade to 36.5 percent in the 6th 
grade. A possible reason why there is less agreement over time between perceptions and services 
is that, as students become more proficient in English, perceptions (and survey responses) about 
whether a student is LEP may become more ambiguous. There are no clear trends in the size 
of the other two categories of LEP students: those perceived but not served, and those served 
but not perceived. 

Special Cases 

These last two categories of students represent intriguing subsets of the LEP population. 
The lower panels of Exhibits 1.7 and 1.8 show that, in any year, from 4.5 to 8.5 percent of the 
students in the LEP population are perceived by teachers or administrators as having limited 
English proficiency but receive no LEP-related services. 29 That such a group exists is not 
surprising, given resource limitations in many schools and the need for a minimum number of 
LEP students at a particular grade level if special services are to be offered effectively and 
efficiently. 30 That it includes about one in every eight students perceived by school staff as 
having limited English proficiency in a given year has important policy implications, 31 but still 
confirms that most perceived LEP needs are being addressed (at least to some degree). This 
pattern remains fairly stable across grade levels, ranging from a high of one in six students with 
perceived needs receiving no reported services in the 4th grade, to a low of one in ten in the 5th 
grade. 

As discussed in the earlier section on legal requirements for special services to LEP 
students, it is possible that a student may be accurately identified as LEP, but the school is not 
legally required nor inclined to provide special services. For example, while most public schools 
receive at least some federal funding, a school district that does not receive federal funding is not 



29 An earlier Prospects report found that the likelihood of receiving no LEP services was higher in schools with 
fewer LEP students (see Moss and Puma 1995, Exhibit A4.5). 

30 In Chapter 3 we consider the overall availability of LEP-related services at each grade level. 



31 The one-in-eight figure comes from comparing, the percentage of LEP students categorized as “Perceived 
Only” in row 2 of the lower panels of Exhibits 1.6 and 1.7 with the sum of that row and the previous row. 
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required to meet Title VI requirements for special assistance to LEP students and may choose to 
immerse the student in the standard EP curriculum at their school. 

There are several reasons related to the way the data were collected that could lead to 
over- or under-counts of the number of LEP students who are perceived as LEP but do not 
receive LEP -related services. The figures presented in Exhibits 1.4, 1.7, and 1.8 may exaggerate 
the extent of unmet need to the degree that: 

• Abstracts from school records and other indicators of service receipt failed to 
identify special LEP-related services received by some of the students perceived 
as LEP; 

• Primary teachers used an overly broad definition of limited English proficiency 
when completing the Student Profile; or 

• Bilingual Spanish-English students with full English proficiency were at times 
tested in Spanish for the Prospects study and, thus, were categorized as LEP here, 
when in fact they did not need LEP-related services. 

Conversely, it is possible though less likely that the estimates given here understate the 
degree of unmet need, if: 

• School staff applied inappropriately narrow definitions of limited English 
proficiency in completing the Student Profile and in deciding which students 
should take the Prospects standardized tests in English; or 

• Unmet needs for ESL or Bilingual Education were not recognized by school staff, 
or were no longer present when data on staff perceptions were collected in the 
Spring of each year (but were present earlier in the year). 

• School staff may have low expectations for student levels of English proficiency 
in their school. The main Prospects study, for example, reports that grading 
expectations for academic performance were lower in high poverty schools (e.g., 
A-level work in poor schools was rated as C-level work in non-poor schools). 

Somewhat more surprising is the significant share of LEP students reported as receiving 
LEP-related services whom teachers and administrators did not report on the teacher survey as 
having limited English proficiency. This group ranges from 14.6, to 22.9 percent of the overall 
LEP group in any year, or a little more than one in every three students reported as receiving 
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LEP-related services. 32 This pattern remains fairly stable across grade levels, ranging from a 
low of one in every 4.5 1st and 2nd grade students receiving services that have no perceived 
need, to a high of one in every 2.5 6th grade students. 

How could so many of the students provided with ESL and Bilingual Education services 
be outside the group perceived as limited English proficient? The way the Prospects data were 
collected may figure into the explanation. For example, some of the students receiving LEP- 
related services early in the school year may no longer have been limited English proficient when 
we collected data on perceptions in the spring. 33 Or, they may have had limited English 
proficiency sufficient to justify services, but not so severe as to rule out English-language testing 
for Prospects or to cause their primary classroom teachers to categorize them as LEP. 
Conversely, it is possible that school records mistakenly indicate the receipt of ESL or Bilingual 
Education services when neither need nor services was present. 

In addition to all of these data-related explanations, we must also consider the possibility 
that an important number of students, from 1.4 to 2.1 percent of the entire student body during 
the study years, received ESL and/or Bilingual Education services even though they were 
perceived by school staff as having little or no limited English proficiency. 34 Later chapters of 
the report shed some light on this vital question. For now, we reemphasize that the reported 
figures may substantially exaggerate the extent of services to students who are not limited English 
proficient because: 

• Abstracts from school records cover, in part, a time period prior to that when 
perceptions of limited English proficiency were measured; 



32 The one-in-three figure comes from comparing the percentage of LEP students categorized as “Served Only” 
in row 3 of lower panels of Exhibits 1.6 and 1.7 with the sum of that row and the first row of the panel. 

33 Data on ESL and Bilingual Education instruction abstracted from school records were intended to include 
services received at any point during the current school year , at least in the 1992, 1993, and 1994 rounds of data 
collection. The intention (and practice) is not so clear in 1991, when abstracted data may have picked up only 
current services. Even in that year (3rd grade for the 3rd grade cohort), 20.4 percent of the LEP group fell into i 
the “Served Only” category (see row 3 of the lower panel of Exhibit 1.7). 

34 The 1.4 to 2. 1 percent range is derived by multiplying the percent of LEP students in this category (from row 
3 of the lower panels of Exhibits 1.6 and 1.7) by the share of the overall cohort classified as LEP (from 
Exhibit 1.2). 
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• Abstracts from school records — and other indicators of service receipt, such as 
association with a specific ESL or Bilingual Education teacher, or teacher reports 
of service receipt — may occasionally show services when none were received, due 
to data errors; or 

• Limited English proficient students may have occasionally been tested in English 
(i.e., with the CTBS) and not identified as LEP by their primary teacher (perhaps 
due to survey nonresponse) even though they were (appropriately) receiving LEP- 
related services. 

Each of these situations seems likely to have played some part in the reported data, particularly 
the first factor concerning the timing of data collection. Unfortunately, we have no way of 
gauging how much the three factors combined have skewed our measures of services without 
needs upward. 

Conversely, the findings presented here may understate the extent of services to English 
proficient students. While less likely, this could occur if: 

• Due to missing data, abstracts, teacher reports, and teacher associations failed to 
identify some of the students who received ESL or Bilingual Education services 
among those who were not perceived as LEP; or 

• Test-taking patterns and teacher reports indicated that some of the students 
receiving LEP-related services had limited English proficiency when, in fact, they 
did not. 

Neither of these situations — English proficient students whose service receipt was not reported, 
and English proficient students overlooked because they were misreported as LEP — seems likely 
to have occurred very often, making it likely that, on net, LEP-related services to EP students are 
somewhat exaggerated rather than under-reported in the available data. 



LEP Transitions 



In looking at the LEP population over time, students whose LEP classification changes 
during the period of observation form intriguing subgroups for further analysis. Those whose 
classification changes from “LEP” to “not LEP” are of obvious policy interest, since schools seek 
to increase the English proficiency of LEP students until they no longer fall into this category. 
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It is also important to understand why some students’ classifications switch from “not LEP” to 
“LEP,” since an important concern for these students is whether they should have been 
recognized as LEP and/or received LEP-related services in a prior year. 35 This section looks 
at the shares of the LEP population that experience each of these transitions, and at the individual 
criteria associated with exits and entrances from the “LEP” category. 

Types of Transitions 

Exhibit 1.9 shows the timing of exits from and entrances into the “LEP” category for both 
cohorts. The first column gives the percent of the LEP population that: 

• Made no observed transitions into or out of the LEP group (i.e., was categorized 
as “LEP” in all observed years); 

• Exited the “LEP” classification during the study period; or 

• Entered the “LEP” classification during the study period. 

It also indicates the year of transition in each case. Students whose classifications changed more 
than once are counted twice, once for each transition. For example, if a student’s classification 
changed from “LEP” to “not LEP” in the 2nd grade then returned to “LEP” in the 3rd grade, s/he 
is counted in both of these rows. 

The second and third columns of the exhibit show the extent to which multiple transitions 
occur. For example, the second column shows that 2.5 percent of the LEP population for the 
1st grade cohort left the “LEP” category in the 2nd grade but returned to it in the 3rd grade. 
Most of the cells in the second and third columns do not contain any entries either because the 
category does not apply (e.g., those who enter the “LEP” classification cannot “Reenter Later”) 
or because our data end before we have an opportunity to observe re-entrances or later exits (e.g., 



35 All students whose classification shifts from “not LEP” to “LEP” during the study period have been observed 
as “not LEP” — i.e., as neither perceived as LEP nor receiving LEP services— in at least one prior year. This does 
not mean, however, that they were neither recognized nor served as LEP in all previous years, since they may have 
been recognized and/or served prior to the advent of data collection. This is most likely— though still fairly 
unlikely — for students in the 3rd grade cohort, whose LEP classification in grades 1 and 2 was not observed. 
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Exhibit 1.9 

Transition Patterns Among LEP Students, by Cohort 



Cohort/Type of Transition 


Total 


Reenter Later 


Exit 

Later 


1st Grade Cohort (N=l,642) 


No Transitions (LEP in all observed years) 


54.8 


n/a 


n/a 


Exits 


In 2nd grade 


14.9 


2.5 


n/a 


In 3rd grade 


15.5 


n/a 


n/a 


Entrances 


In 2nd grade 


6.5 


n/a 


4.2 


In 3rd grade 


15.0 


n/a 


n/a 


3rd Grade Cohort (N=l,739) 


No Transitions (LEP in all observed years) 


45.4 


n/a 


n/a 


Exits 


In 4th grade 


14.3 


2.6 


n/a 


In 5th grade 


13.0 


2.0 


n/a 


In 6th grade 


13.7 


n/a 


n/a 


Entrances 


In 4th grade 


7.6 


n/a 


6.3 


In 5th grade 


6.5 


n/a 


3.3 


In 6th grade 


15.2 


n/a 


n/a 



Notes: Grade level listed assumes students progress one grade level each year after the first year their cohort was 
sampled. Students who were retained or accelerated are included in the estimates, but may not be in the grade 
level indicated. 
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students whose classification changed from “LEP” to “not LEP” in the 3rd grade cannot reenter 
later because we do not observe them for any more years). 

Similar to Exhibit 1.3, the first column of Exhibit 1.9 shows that the LEP population is 
quite dynamic: only about half of the students in the LEP population remained in the LEP group 
throughout the study period. 36 The percentage without transitions is smaller for the 3rd grade 
cohort (45.4 percent) than the 1st grade cohort (54.8 percent) in part because there is an 
additional year of data for the former group. For both cohorts, 20 to 30 percent of all students 
categorized as “LEP” at some point during the study period underwent a change in their LEP 
classification in a given year. 

The first column of the exhibit also shows that, in most years, a larger proportion of the 
overall LEP group exited the “LEP” category than entered it. This is consistent with the net 
outflow of LEP students over time shown in Exhibit 1.2. This tendency was not universal, 
however: the 3rd grade cohort showed more entrances than exits during the 6th grade year, a 
reversal that accounts for the small net increase in the size of the LEP group in the 6th grade (see 
Exhibit 1.2). It seems likely that anomalies in the 1994 data account for at least some portion 
of this increase, since 1994 data for the 1st grade cohort also show an unusually high percentage 
of entrances compared to exits. 

The second and third columns of Exhibit 1.9 reveal two other important findings 
concerning multiple transitions in and out of the “LEP” category. First, the great majority of 
students who are initially classified as “LEP” and leave that group are never returned to the 
“LEP" group during the study period. For example, two-thirds of the students in the 3rd grade 
cohort who exited the “LEP” group in the 4th grade were not put back in that classification by 
the data in the 5th or 6th grades. 37 Second, the great majority of students that are not initially 



36 Our procedures for handling missing data may have affected this result to a slight degree. Missing data 
forced us to impute certain LEP criteria in particular years. (Appendix A provides details of the imputation 
procedures.) Since one goal of the imputation rules was to minimize transitions from or to LEP status, all reported 
transitions in Exhibit 1 .8 are based on observed data. Additional transitions might also have occurred, in years with 
missing data; if so, the rates of transition shown in the exhibit understate the true extent of movement within the 
LEP population to some degree. 



37 This proportion is calculated as 1 - (4.6/14.3), where 14.3 refers to the percentage of the overall LEP 
population in the 3rd grade cohort that exited the “LEP” category in 4th grade, and 4.6 is the percent of that 
population put back in the “LEP” group in a later year of the study (i.e., in the 5th or 6th grade). 
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classified as “LEP” but who enter that group in the second or third year of observation have been 
taken out of the “ LEP ” category again before the end of the study period. For example, three- 
fourths of the students classified as entering the “LEP” group in the 2nd grade left that 
classification again in the 3rd grade. 38 

In sum, students who were initially categorized as “LEP” but later change classifications 
are likely to remain “not LEP” through the end of the observed data, while those who are first 
classified as “LEP” later in the study period are likely to leave that group again before the end 
of our observations. In both instances, there is a strong tendency for students whose LEP 
classification makes a transition to leave the “LEP” category before the study period ends. 

Entrances into LEP Status 

Based on the figures in Exhibit 1.9, we can infer that less than 1 percent of all public 
elementary school students move from a classification of “not LEP” to classification of “LEP” 
each year between the 2nd and 6th grades. 39 As noted earlier, most of these entrances are 
transitory. Others may reflect random variations in the measured data that occasionally but 
inevitably arise in longitudinal data sets. Still, the group as a whole is important: apparently, 
some number of students meet teachers’ English proficiency standards and get no special LEP 
services in one year, then fail to meet those standards or start to receive special services (or both) 
the next year. 40 

Several different factors could account for switches in LEP classification of this kind, 
some more likely than others: 



38 This proportion is calculated as 4. 2/6. 5, where 6.5 is the percentage of the overall population in the first 
grade cohort classified as leaving the “LEP” group in the second grade, and 4.2 is the percentage of that population 
that was taken out of the “LEP” category later in the study period (i.e., in the third grade). 

39 This estimate is the midpoint of the range that can be calculated from numbers in Exhibits 1.2 and 1.9. This 
range is derived by multiplying the percent of the overall LEP population that enters the “LEP” classification in 
each year (from the first column of the entrances panels of Exhibit 1 .9) times the percent of students meeting our 
criteria for coding as LEP in any one of the study years, by cohort (from Exhibit 1.2), producing figures between 
0.6 percent and 1.3 percent. 

40 LEP students are concentrated in the elementary grades, so this number is likely to be smaller for higher 
grade levels. 



O 
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• Some students may have high enough levels of English proficiency that there is 
some ambiguity about whether to provide special services or whether they have 
limited proficiency in English; 

• Even for students whose proficiency in English is clearly limited, there may be 
administrative discretion (that varies from year to year) in categorizing them as 
LEP or providing special services; 

• To the extent that service receipt alone defines the LEP population absent 
perceptions of limited English proficiency, a student could enter the “LEP” 
classification when previously unavailable LEP services become available the next 
school year or at a higher grade level; 

• As the English language skills required for classroom performance grow with 
successive grade levels, schools may apply progressively more stringent standards 
to identify students as LEP at higher grade levels; 

• An absolute decline in a student’s English language ability could occur from year 
to year; or 

• Over time, a school may have raised its standards for English proficiency (and 
perhaps for other instructional outcomes). 

We found support for the first possibility: students entering our LEP category after the first year 
tend to have higher levels of English proficiency. Late entrants were twice as likely as other LEP 
students to be rated by their primary teacher as having excellent proficiency in understanding, 
speaking, reading, and writing English. Late entrants were also more likely to be classified as 
non-LEP in the following year relative to students identified as LEP from all previous years of 
data, further evidence that the former group are “borderline” cases . 41 On the other hand, half 
of the late entrants were identified as having less than excellent English proficiency by their 
primary teacher, an indication that special language related services would be appropriate. 

The second and third factors above also seem like plausible explanations for late entrants, 
and may have important implications for how schools serve LEP students. 

While we cannot distinguish among these various scenarios, we can consider the reasons 
students are included in the “LEP” category following a year in which they did not meet any of 



Late entrants were also more likely than other LEP students to: be in schools with lower concentrations of 
LEP students; take the English version rather than the Spanish version of standardized tests; and have higher average 
standardized test scores. 
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the eight LEP criteria. Exhibit 1.10 shows the specific criteria met in each year of LEP entry, 
by cohort. 42 Multiple criteria are reported for some students, leading to percentages that sum 
to more than 100 though, not surprisingly, most of the students newly classified as “LEP” met 
just one of the eight criteria in the year of entry. 43 

In general, perceptions of limited English proficiency and receipt of LEP -related services 
are both important in moving a previously “not LEP” student into the “LEP” category. As seen 
in the first row of each of the panels of Exhibit 1.10, more students enter the “LEP” subgroup 
by being identified by their teacher as LEP or receiving ESL or Bilingual Education instruction, 
as reported in school records, than by any other means. These two factors — a change in teacher 
perceptions from one year to the next, and the beginning of supplemental services for students 
not previously categorized as LEP — each account for 25 to 57 percent of LEP entries at each 
grade level. In part, changes in LEP classification for the latter reason may reflect changes in 
the availability of ESL services across different school years and grade levels. Similarly, the 
change in primary teacher that almost accompanies movement from grade to grade — combined 
with differences among teachers in English proficiency standards — could account for a good 
many of the LEP entries attributable to changes in teacher perceptions. 

Not nearly as many students enter the “LEP” category through changes in the other six 
indicator variables. Most common are those whose status changes because their teachers report 
that they received services of an unspecified type because of limited English proficiency (see last 
row of the exhibit), a factor which contributes to 1 3 to 49 percent of all entries into the “LEP” 
classification. The other five criteria play much smaller roles in the transition into “LEP” status, 
and variations in importance among the factors by grade level show no obvious patterns. 

Whatever their origins, the movement of students from a year classified as “not LEP” to 
a year classified as “LEP” makes an important contribution to the long-term dynamics of the LEP 



42 Percentages in Exhibit 1.9 (and Exhibit 1.10 which follows) are rounded to the nearest percentage point to 
avoid spurious precision. The samples used here— LEP entrants and exits — are much smaller (145 to 381 students) 
than those analyzed earlier in the chapter. 

43 No data are available on the final criterion, association with a non-Chapter 1 ESL or bilingual education 
teacher, for 1994 entrants. 
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Exhibit 1.10 

Criteria Associated with Entrances into LEP Status, by Cohort and Year 





1st Grade Cohort 


3rd Grade Cohort 




Entered 
in 1993 
(2nd 
grade) 


Entered 
in 1994 
(3rd 
grade) 


Entered 
in 1992 
(4th 
grade) 


Entered 
in 1993 
(5th 
grade) 


Entered 
in 1994 
(6th 
grade) 


Number of LEP entrances (unweighted) 


116 


100 


172 


140 


171 


(Weighted) percent of LEP entrants with 
positive indicators for: 












Perceived as LEP 












Identified as LEP by teacher 


48.3 


31.7 


28.5 


42.8 


42.0 


Took Spanish-language test (SABE) 


0.9 


0.0 


3.2 


0.0 


0.0 


Identified by school as LEP for purposes 
of Prospects standardized achievement 
test 


3.0 


0.5 


13.0 


7.5 


0.1 


Received LEP Services 












Recipient of ESL or Bilingual Education 
instruction, from school records 


45.6 


24.9 


27.5 


43.1 


57.3 


Recipient of ESL instruction, as 
classified by primary teacher 


17.6 


0.8 


7.3 


5.2 


10.1 


Recipient of Bilingual Education 
instruction, as classified by primary 
teacher 


13.9 


1.9 


5.8 


11.4 


11.4 


Associated with a non-Chapter 1 ESL 
and/or Bilingual Education teacher 


11.5 


n/a 


19.9 


10.5 


n/a 


Recipient of unspecified services due to 
limited English proficiency, as classified 
by primary teacher 


12.7 


48.9 


13.4 


31.4 


26.0 



Notes: Grade level listed assumes students progress one grade level each year after the first year their cohort was 
sampled. Students who were retained or accelerated are included in the estimates, but may not be in the grade level 
indicated. 
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population. Without this partial offset to exits from the “LEP” group, the proportion of students 
classified as LEP would decline much more sharply by grade level than shown in Exhibit 1.2. 

Exits from LEP Status 

The figures in Exhibit 1.9 consistently show that between 13 to 15 percent of LEP 
students in elementary school move from a classification of "LEP" to a classification of "not 
LEP" by the following year. Since there are more LEP students in the earlier grades, this 
translates into 1.1 percent of public school students moving from LEP to not LEP between 1st 
and 2nd grades (about 41,000 students), and 0.8 percent of all public school students moving 
from LEP to not LEP between 5th and 6th grades (about 23,000 students), based on our criteria 
for identifying students as LEP. This represents an important amount of progress in addressing 
the English language needs of non-native English speaking students in the U.S. public school 
system. As noted earlier, most exits from the LEP category are permanent, at least within the 
confines of the study period: at most one in five of the students who leave LEP status return to 
it during the next 1 or 2 years. 

Perhaps the most obvious reason that students would leave the “LEP” category defined 
by our data is improvement in English language skills; this, after all, is the central purpose of 
LEP services. However, as with entrances, some recorded exits may be due to random variations 
in the measured data. Other reasons for leaving the “LEP” group involve real changes in the 
school’s — as opposed to the student’s — situation, including: 

• Administrative discretion in categorizing or serving students as LEP from year to 
year; 

• A decrease in the school’s LEP standards; and 

• Decreases in the extent of LEP services offered in a particular year or grade level. 

As with our earlier examination of the reasons students entered our LEP category 
following a year they did not meet any of the eight LEP criteria, we can examine the proximate 
reasons for exiting our LEP category by considering the LEP criteria met in the year prior to exit 
(see Exhibit 1.11). Many students met multiple criteria in the year prior to exit (an average of 



O 
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Exhibit 1.11 



Criteria Associated with Exits from LEP Status, by Cohort and Year 





1st Grade Cohort 




3rd Grade Cohort 




Exited 
in 1993 
(2nd 
grade) 


Exited 
in 1994 
(3rd 
grade) 


Exited 
in 1992 
(4th 
grade) 


Exited 
in 1993 
(5th 
grade) 


Exited 
in 1994 
(6th 
grade) 


Number of LEP exits (unweighted) 


165 


278 


210 


290 


294 


(Weighted) percent of LEP exiters with 
positive indicators in the year prior to 
exit for: 












Perceived as LEP 












Identified as LEP by teacher 


32.6 


44.4 


28.9 


41.0 


41.2 


Took Spanish-language test 
(SABE) 


0.4 


2.5 


2.5 


0.5 


5.9 


Identified by school as LEP for 
purposes of Prospects 
standardized achievement test 


14.1 


3.4 


4.9 


16.6 


4.0 


Received LEP Services 












Recipient of ESL or Bilingual 
Education instruction, from 
school records 


54.4 


55.0 


48.5 


48.1 


53.3 


Recipient of ESL instruction, 
as classified by primary teacher 


16.1 


15.7 


21.0 


19.5 


30.7 


Recipient of Bilingual 
Education instruction, as 
classified by primary teacher 


8.6 


13.8 


16.7 


12.8 


16.8 


Associated with a non-Chapter 
1 ESL and/or Bilingual 
Education teacher 


24.5 


20.0 


27.4 


19.9 


18.3 


Recipient of unspecified 
services due to limited English 
proficiency, as classified by 
primary teacher 


24.7 


15.2 


8.5 


15.7 


20.3 



Notes: Grade level listed assumes students progress one grade level each year after the first year their 
cohort was sampled. Students who were retained or accelerated are included in the estimates, but may 
not be in the grade level indicated. 
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1.4 to 1.8 criteria, depending on the year), leading to percentages in the exhibit that sum to 
substantially more than 100. In part for this reason, a wider range of criteria account for 
noticeable shares of the LEP exits than was true of LEP entrances. 

Unlike entrances, receipt of LEP services plays a visibly larger role in explaining exits 
from our LEP definition than do staff perceptions. The single most common reason for exit is 
the discontinuance of ESL or Bilingual Education instruction as reported in school records: 48 
to 55 percent of all exits from our LEP definition followed a year in which services were 
reported using this measure. The next most important factor accounting for exits is teacher 
identification: 29 to 44 percent of the students who cease to meet any LEP criteria in a given 
year were classified by their teacher in the previous year as having limited English proficiency. 
It is not surprising that removal of these two criteria — school records of services and teacher 
perceptions — leads to a large share of LEP exits, since the same two criteria are also the most 
common reasons for classification as “LEP” in the first place (see Exhibit 1.5). 

All of the other measures of service receipt play a smaller but non-trivial role in moving 
students out of our LEP category. 44 The remaining two indicators that school staff perceive a 
student to be LEP, having the student take the Spanish-language version of the Prospects tests 
or the judgement that the student’s English proficiency is not sufficient to take the tests, are 
rarely present as LEP indicators the year before a student exits our LEP category. There any 
obvious patterns across grade levels in the relative importance of the different LEP factors in 
accounting for LEP exits. 

Overall, about 30 percent of all students categorized as LEP at some point in the 
observation period were no longer classified as “LEP” at the end of data collection (see 
Exhibits 1.7 and 1.8, final row and column). This does not mean that 30 percent of students 
categorized as LEP achieved English proficiency at the end of the study period, or that 70 percent 
were not English proficient. Exits from LEP status depend not just on proficiency standards 
(which can differ from school to school) but also on the types of programs and language-related 



44 One of the eight LEP criteria— association with a non-Chapter 1 ESL and/or bilingual education teacher— is 
not available in the 1994 data. As a result, every student classified as leaving the “LEP” category in 1994 and who 
met this criterion in 1993 is counted in Exhibit 1.10 as having this factor associated with exit. Even so, the 
percentage of LEP students exiting for this reason is generally lower in 1994 than in other years, suggesting that 
the omission of this variable has little effect on the tendencies discussed here. 
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services that school offer. In addition to test-based proficiency measures which typically measure 
general language skills, exiting also depends on the ability of a student to succeed in learning 
curriculum content in classrooms where all instruction is in English. Curricula differ on how 
quickly they are designed to transition students into completely English language classrooms, and 
the transition may not be related to improvements in English proficiency. For example, a 
transitional bilingual education program strives to teach students English so that they can attend 
classes taught only in English as soon as possible. These programs typically take two to three 
years before the transition is made. On the other hand, developmental bilingual education 
programs strive to build proficiency in both English and students’ first language, and students 
may be in these programs for a longer period of time. 

Other research (e.g., Thomas and Collier 1997, Ramirez 1991, and DeAvila 1997) 
suggests that it takes five to seven years for a student to acquire proficiency in a second language 
(as measured by performing at or above the 50th percentile on standardized tests in English), 45 
which is consistent with our finding that most students identified as LEP remain classified as LEP 
for the three or four years (depending on cohort) of the Prospects study. That research also cites 
school-level influences on academic success for LEP students, including “cognitively complex 
on-grade-level academic instruction” in students’ first language or in English. 

Defining LEP Groups and Comparison Groups for Further Analyses 

Understanding the size and dynamics of the LEP population is important as background 
to later analyses of LEP student characteristics, services, and outcomes. It also provides a basis 
for deciding how best to subdivide the student population when comparing LEP and English 
proficient students on these factors. Based on the above analysis, we propose to focus the 
remainder of the report on two primary comparisons: 

• Students observed as LEP at some point in the follow-up period, compared with 
those who are not, for the 1st grade cohort; and 



45 The same research finds that students with at least two years of native language instruction in their home 
country acquire English proficiency more quickly than students with no native language instruction. 
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• Students observed as LEP at some point in the follow-up period, compared with 
those who are not, for the 3rd grade cohort. 

Most of the questions surrounding limited English proficient students in U.S. public schools focus 
on the first of the two populations in each comparison. These are the students who at some point 
during their grade school years are known to have met one or more of the eight LEP service or 
perception criteria developed here. Even defined this broadly, the population of interest 
constitutes only around 9 percent of the entire student body (see Exhibit 1.12). 

For many purposes, it will be useful to contrast LEP students with the rest of the students 
in their cohort, as was done in the previous LEP report based on Prospects data (see Puma and 
Moss, 1995). The sharpest contrasts can be drawn by excluding LEP students from the 
comparison sample and comparing mutually exclusive “LEP” and “not LEP” subpopulations. In 
some of our analyses, we will further fine time the comparison groups by contrasting LEP and 
EP students from low-income families. We define low-income families as families with an 
average annual family income less than 185 percent of the poverty level, adjusted for family size 
(see Exhibit F. 1 for sample sizes). The estimates for students from families with higher incomes 
will also be shown for completeness. For other analyses, such as the comparison of the quality 
and type of educational services provided to students, we will compare LEP students at high- 
poverty schools to EP students at high-poverty schools (see Exhibit 2.32 for sample sizes). A 
high-poverty school is defined as a school where over half of the students are eligible for free 
or reduced-price school lunches. Again, we also present the estimates for students from lower- 
poverty schools for completeness. 

It will also be useful at times to contrast students who, based on the Prospects’ LEP 
indicator variables, are identified as being LEP in the early period of the study and as English 
proficient in the later period of the study, to the other LEP students: to use our earlier 

terminology, to contrast LEP “exiters” to those who do not exit. This juxtaposition — as well as 
a three-way comparison of exiters, LEP, and English proficient students — will help to illustrate 
the varied experiences of LEP students. 

In contrast, we will combine students who enter the “LEP” classification and remain there 
throughout the observation period with those who are classified as “LEP” throughout for 



0 
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Exhibit 1.12 

Population Shares and Maximum Sample Sizes for LEP Subgroups, 

by Cohort 





Remain 

LEP 


LEP at Some Point 
Exit LEP 


Total 


Never 

LEP 


Population Shares (weighted): 


1st Grade Cohort 


6.5 


2.8 


9.3 


90.7 


3rd Grade Cohort 


5.1 


3.5 


8.6 


91.4 


Maximum Sample Sizes (unweighted): 


1st Grade Cohort 


1,199 


443 


1,642 


7,598 


3rd Grade Cohort 


975 


764 


1,739 


7,771 
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comparison purposes. Like those who do not exit during the study period, these “enterers” were 
in the LEP population when last observed and, therefore, could exhibit many of the same 
characteristics. They also form a subgroup too small to analyze separately. 

Exhibit 1.12 shows the population shares and potential sample sizes for each of the three 
LEP subgroups that emerge from this framework, by cohort. It also indicates the dimensions of 
the overall split between the LEP and English proficient students, which we would expect to 
provide the foundation for most of our analyses. As can be seen, each of the desired subgroups 
represents an important — though sometimes small — component of the overall student population. 

It should also be noted that the sample sizes shown in the exhibit represent the maximum 
number of individuals in each subgroup that could be available for analysis. Instrument and item 
nonresponse will reduce these counts somewhat. Fortunately, oversampling of heavily language- 
minority schools provides fairly large LEP samples as a starting point, allowing us to isolate most 
of the populations shown in the exhibit. 
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CHAPTER 2 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF LEP STUDENTS AND THEIR FAMILIES 

This chapter focuses primarily on demographic and other characteristics of LEP students 
and their families, and addresses a key research question: what resources — defined broadly — do 
LEP students bring with them to school? The background of LEP students is the starting point 
for schools. Because home resources are likely to influence educational outcomes for LEP 
students, understanding this background is important to understanding the challenges that schools 
face in achieving positive outcomes for LEP students. To provide a more complete picture of 
LEP students’ background, however, we include in this chapter a brief examination of the extent 

to which LEP students attend schools that are high-poverty and have high concentrations of LEP 

! 

students. 

For purposes of this chapter, resources are broadly defined to include not just economic 
factors but also language background, home supports, parent involvement and expectations, 
student attitudes and self-perceptions, and school mobility, because all these factors may influence 
educational outcomes. 

Other Research on LEP Students' Characteristics 

Very few attempts have been made to get a nationally representative picture of the 
characteristics of LEP students and their families, and none have looked at as broad a range of 
characteristics as in the Prospects study . 1 Much of the debate on LEP students and outcomes 
has focused on data from cross-sectional sources and aggregate data that does not allow adequate 
analysis of student instruction and outcomes. Because it is nationally representative and 
longitudinal, Prospects is valuable both in providing new information about LEP students and 
potentially for policy improvement. 



1 Two of the most ambitious recent studies of LEP and language minority students are Burkheimer, et al. 
(1989) and Ramirez et al. (1991). 
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Overview of this Chapter 

For most of the analysis in this chapter we compare low-income LEP students to low- 
income English-proficient (EP) students, to get a sense of the extent to which LEP students differ 
from their economic peers. We begin the analysis, however, by examining characteristics for 
which such a comparison is less relevant; i.e., race, native language, geographic distribution, and 
language proficiency. These results provide the most basic picture of LEP students in the U.S.: 
what schools they go to, where they are from, where they live, and how well they speak both 
English and their native language. The second section in this chapter addresses the issue of how 
low-income LEP students differ from low-income English proficient students. We address this 
question on a number of dimensions, including income, parent education and employment, family 
structure, parent involvement and expectations, student attitudes and self-perceptions, and school 
mobility. These results demonstrate the extent to which LEP students are more disadvantaged 
than EP students in similar economic circumstances. The third section in this chapter provides 
a school-level perspective, showing the extent to which LEP students attend high-poverty schools 
and schools with high concentrations of LEP students. The chapter ends with a brief summary 
of key findings. 

As in every chapter in this report, the primary sample of interest is students who are 
categorized as LEP in any year of the observation period. In this chapter we further focus many 
of our findings on the subset of the primary sample of LEP students who are in low-income 
families (families with an average annual family income less than 185 percent of the poverty 
level, adjusted for family size), which includes about 85 percent of all LEP students. This allows 
us to disentangle, at least partly, the characteristics associated with limited English proficiency 
from the characteristics associated with low income. 

All tabulations in this chapter are based on population weights. These weighted 
tabulations provide a nationally representative picture of both LEP students and all public school 
students. 

As in most of this report, missing data have been imputed for the variables used in this 
chapter. Appendix D describes the imputation process. 
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The Characteristics of All LEP Students 



This section provides a basic description of the entire LEP population, for characteristics 
that are especially relevant to LEP students. In the subsequent section we focus on low-income 
LEP students and how they differ from low-income EP students, but it is helpful to start with a 
basic picture of the entire LEP population. 

Ethnicity and Native Language Characteristics 

As can be seen from Exhibit 2.1, the vast majority of LEP students in our sample — i.e., 
students who this study defines as LEP in at least one year of the study — are Hispanic. Across 
both the 1st and 3rd grade cohorts, nearly three-fourths of all LEP students are of Hispanic 
origin. The second-largest ethnicity among LEP students is Asian, representing more than one- 
tenth of the LEP population across each of the 1st and 3rd grade cohorts. White and Black non- 
Hispanic LEP students constitute relatively small portions (approximately seven and five percent, 
respectively) of the LEP population. 2 The racial/ethnic distributions of LEP students across 
cohorts are very similar. The preponderance of LEP students of Hispanic origin means that most 
of the findings for LEP students in this report hold also for Hispanic LEP students. 3 

The distribution of native languages among LEP students closely follows the distribution 
of LEP student ethnicities. Exhibit 2.2 shows that Spanish is the native language for nearly 
75 percent of LEP students, and Asian languages (Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Filipino, 
Vietnamese, other Asian) together comprise about 13 percent of LEP students’ native languages. 



Geographic Distribution 

LEP students in the United States are largely concentrated in the West and South; together 
these regions include 80 percent of LEP students. (The regions in this study follow the U.S. 
Census Bureau definitions. Exhibit B.l in Appendix B lists the states in each Census region.) 



2 

Data collected from schools do not include country of origin for white LEP students and black, non-Hispanic 
LEP students. 

3 Because there is no other racial/ethnic group of sufficient size in our sample, findings presented in this report 
by race/ethnicity are only presented for Hispanic and Asian students. 
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Exhibit 2.1 

Race/Ethnicity of LEP and All Other Students 



Cohort and Race/Ethnicity 


Percent of All 
LEP Students 


Percent of All 
Other Students 


1st Grade Cohort 


(N= 1,642) 


(N=7,598) 


Hispanic 


73.0% 


7.4% 


Asian 


11.5 


1.7 


White, non-Hispanic 


7.4 


70.5 


Black, non-Hispanic 


4.5 


15.5 


Other 


3.7 


4.9 


Weighted Sample Size 


333,961 


3,252,460 


3rd Grade Cohort 


(N=l,739) 


(N=7,771) 


Hispanic 


72.2% 


5.7% 


Asian 


12.0 


2.6 


White, non-Hispanic 


6.5 


74.5 


Black, non-Hispanic 


5.0 


13.7 


Other 


4.3 


3.4 


Weighted Sample Size 


265,689 


2,816,501 
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Exhibit 2.2 

Native Language for All LEP Students 



Cohort and Language 


Weighted Sample Size 


Percent of All 
LEP Students 


1st Grade Cohort (N=l,642) 


Spanish 


248,590 


74.4% 


Southeast Asian 


15,998 


4.8 


Chinese or Japanese 


10,304 


3.1 


Korean 


3,995 


1.2 


Filipino 


3,459 


1.0 


Other Asian 


12,785 


3.8 


Other 


38,830 


11.6 


Total 


333,961 


100.0 


3rd Grade Cohort (N=l,739) 


Spanish 


196,306 


73.9% 


Southeast Asian 


11,483 


4.3 


Chinese or Japanese 


5,469 


2.1 


Korean 


5,173 


2.0 


Filipino 


2,556 


1.0 


Other Asian 


8,947 


3.4 


Other 


35,755 


13.5 


Total 


265,689 


100.0 
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As Exhibit 2.3 shows, in both cohorts the great majority of LEP students are in the West and 
South regions. About 85 percent of all LEP students live in the West or South, with about half 
of all LEP students in the West region alone. Slightly more than 10 percent of the LEP student 
population lives in the Northeast region, while only about five percent lives in the Midwest 
region. 4 

Broken out by ethnicity, the regional distribution of Hispanic LEP students is quite similar 
to the regional distribution for all LEP students, as shown in Exhibit 2.4. This is not surprising 
given that Hispanic students make up about three-fourths of the LEP sample. The residence of 
Asian students, however, is more evenly distributed across regions, with the West still being the 
largest, and the South and Northeast having a roughly equal share across cohorts. 

Exhibit 2.5 shows the five states in our sample with the largest share of LEP students. 
Although the sample is nationally representative by region, it is not nationally representative by 
state, because not all states were included in the study sample. Therefore the exhibit presents 
unweighted numbers. It is nevertheless useful to know where the majority of the LEP students 
in our sample live. Overall, California accounts for close to 20 percent of the LEP students in 
this study, with another 12 percent living in Texas. New York, Pennsylvania and Georgia also 
had significant — albeit much smaller — LEP concentrations. Within each cohort, these five states 
with the most LEP students account for about half of all the (unweighted) LEP students in the 
study. 

In terms of urbanicity, LEP students are somewhat more likely to attend urban than 
suburban schools, and only a small fraction attend schools in rural areas. Exhibit 2.6 shows that, 
across cohorts, slightly more than half of the LEP population lives in urban areas, a little over 
40 percent live in suburban areas, with only about five percent in rural areas. Compared to other 
public school students, LEP students are much more likely to attend urban schools. Because 
urban schools tend to have higher levels of poverty and violence, their urban concentration means 
that LEP students face an additional educational disadvantage beyond their limited English 
proficiency. 



4 Compared to all other students in the sample (i.e., English proficient students), LEP students are more likely 
to be located in the West and less likely to be located in the other three regions. 
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Exhibit 2.3 

Regional Distribution of LEP and All Other Students 



Cohort and Region 


Percent of All 
LEP Students 


Percent of All 
Other Students 


1st Grade Cohort 


(N= 1,642) 


(N=7,598) 


West 


54.7% 


23.3% 


South 


30.2 


38.5 


Northeast 


10.1 


20.3 


Midwest 


5.0 


17.9 


Weighted Sample Size 


333,961 


3,252,460 


3rd Grade Cohort 


(N= 1,739) 


(N=7,771) 


West 


53.0% 


21.0% 


South 


30.1 


36.3 


Northeast 


12.8 


21.9 


Midwest 


4.2 


20.8 


Weighted Sample Size 


265,689 


2,816,501 
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Exhibit 2.4 

Race/Ethnicity of All LEP Students by Region 



Cohort and 
Race/Ethnicity 


Percent of 
Students in 
West 


Percent of 
Students in South 


Percent of 
Students in 
Northeast 


Percent of 
Students in 
Midwest 


1st Grade Cohort (N= 


= 1,642) 








Hispanic 


75.3% 


81.9% 


51.7% 


36.7% 


Asian 


9.1 


4.8 


31.8 


36.4 


Other LEP 


15.6 


14.3 


17.5 


26.9 


3rd Grade Cohort (N= 


=1,739) 








Hispanic 


86.5% 


61.9% 


49.3% 


34.9% 


Asian 


9.0 


11.5 


16.2 


40.9 


Other LEP 


5.5 


27.6 


34.5 


24.2 
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Exhibit 2.5 

Distribution of LEP Students by State, for States With 
Largest Share of LEP Students in Sample, Unweighted 



Cohort and State 


Percent of All LEP 
Students, Unweighted 


1st Grade Cohort (N=l,642) 


California 


18.5% 


Texas 


10.9 


New York 


6.7 


Pennsylvania 


5.5 


Georgia 


5.0 


Total 


46.6 


3rd Grade Cohort (N=l,739) 


California 


19.8% 


Texas 


13.4 


New York 


7.8 


Pennsylvania 


6.4 


Georgia 


4.4 


Total 


51.8 



Note: Data are based on students’ locations in 1991. 
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Exhibit 2.6 

Urbanicity of LEP and AH Other Students 



Cohort and Urbanicity 


Percent of All 
LEP Students 


Percent of All Other 
Students 


1st Grade Cohort 


(N= 1,642) 


(N=7,598) 


Urban 


46.1% 


24.2% 


Suburban 


48.1 


36.1 


Rural 


5.9 


39.8 


Weighted Sample Size 


333,961 


3,252,460 


3rd Grade Cohort 


(N=l,739) 


(N=7,771) 


Urban 


59.8% 


23.6% 


Suburban 


34.9 


37.2 


Rural 


5.3 


39.2 


Weighted Sample Size 


265,689 


2,816,501 
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Language Proficiency 

This section examines the native and English language proficiencies of LEP students in 
the earliest available year of our study, and the English language proficiency of their parents. 5 
(Students’ English language proficiency is also a key outcome examined in Chapter 4.) These 
variables are indicators of the language “resources” of LEP students at the earliest point of 
observation in this study. Higher levels of English proficiency at a point in time mean students 
are that much closer to becoming fully proficient in English. Greater native language proficiency 
may provide a cognitive base for acquiring a second language and, other things equal, may be 
positively associated with academic achievement (Bankston and Zhou 1995). Finally, parents 
with greater English proficiency may be better able to help their children acquire English 
language skills. 

Students’ Native Language Proficiency. Teachers were asked to characterize students’ 
proficiency in their native language along four domains of increasing complexity: understanding, 
speaking, reading, and writing. Survey questions on the reading and writing abilities of first 
graders and other young students tap general perceptions of readiness to read and write as well 
as the actual performace for those few students who do read or write at some level at those ages. 
Despite this constraint, the questions provide a rough measure of readiness to learn and 
performance in those areas. 

Using teachers’ assessments is perhaps the simplest approach to assessing native language 
proficiency. A disadvantage of this approach is that it relies on the subjective judgements of a 
large number of teachers, which clouds comparisons across students. That is, teachers may have 
used different comparison groups in answering the language ability questions; teachers may have 
compared LEP students to other LEP students, to all other students in their classroom, or to 
students in other grades. Further, many of these teachers are likely not proficient in students’ 



5 For the 1st grade cohort the earliest point of observation is the spring of 1992, which is the end of the 1st 
grade. Only test score data were collected for this cohort in 1991 (in the fall). For the 3rd grade cohort the earliest 
point of observation is the spring of 1991, which is the end of the 3rd grade. 
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native languages, which makes it difficult to assess proficiency accurately. 6 Although these 
assessments must be interpreted with caution, they may be useful as rough benchmarks of 
students’ native language proficiency, and as measures of how teachers view LEP students’ native 
language proficiency. (See Appendix I for a detailed analysis of the validity of teacher 
judgements of English proficiency.) 

As shown in Exhibit 2.7, although about 50 to 60 percent of LEP students across both 
cohorts are judged by their teachers to have good or excellent proficiency in understanding and 
speaking their native language, proficiency in reading and writing is much lower. Only about 
20 percent of LEP students in the 1st grade cohort, and 25 percent in the 3rd grade cohort, are 
judged to have good or excellent proficiency in reading or writing their native language. This 
may be because some LEP students emigrated to the U.S. when they were very young, so they 
did not have enough time to master their native language. It may also be that teachers are 
unlikely to characterize students this young as having mastered any language, especially not in 
terms of reading and writing. Averaging across the four skills, more than one- fourth of the LEP 
students in both cohorts are judged to have poor or no native language proficiency, which may 
be expected to impede their acquisition of English proficiency, other things being equal (Thomas 
and Collier 1997, Ramirez 1991, De Avila 1997, and Cummins 1981). 

Comparing LEP students’ native language proficiency across cohorts could in principle 
show whether native language proficiency tends to improve or decline with age. Other research 
suggests that, on average, native language proficiency may decline with age, especially if 
students’ native language skills are not developed in school (Wong Fillmore 1991). 

But a cross-cohort comparison is complicated by the possibility of a compositional 
difference between the two cohorts. Every year some students exit LEP status. If the students 
who exit LEP status by the end of first or second grade tend to have relatively weaker native 
language proficiency (and relatively stronger English proficiency), then students who remain LEP 
in third grade might have stronger native language proficiency on average than students who are 



6 An analysis based on data from the 1988 National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 found that teachers 
are less likely to identify students as being language minority than are the students themselves (U.S. Department of 
Education 1992). It is unclear, however, what effect this tendency might have on teacher assessments of students’ 
native language proficiency See also U.S. Department of Education 1997. 
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Exhibit 2.7 



Teacher Assessments of Native Language Proficiency for All LEP Students 





Percent of Students Whose Proficiency is Judged to Be: 


Cohort and Language Skill 


Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


No Proficiency 


1st Grade Cohort (N= 1,642) 


Understanding 


21.0% 


35.4% 


20.3% 


1.9% 


21.5% 


Speaking 


18.3 


29.3 


24.3 


6.2 


22.0 


Reading 


7.0 


14.7 


31.0 


18.8 


28.5 


Writing 


5.5 


13.3 


27.5 


23.5 


30.2 


3rd Grade Cohort (N=l,739) 


Understanding 


20.3% 


40.4% 


20.1% 


6.8% 


12.4% 


Speaking 


15.1 


39.7 


24.9 


8.0 


12.3 


Reading 


8.4 


22.0 


33.3 


16.0 


20.4 


Writing 


4.3 


18.7 


32.0 


23.7 


21.3 



Note: Data are for 1st grade (1992) for the 1st grade cohort and 3rd grade (1991) for the 3rd grade cohort. 
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